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The Spectre of Douglas Jay 


A SPECTRE is haunting Mr Gaitskell this 
week-end—in the saturnine figure of Mr 
Douglas Jay. For Mr Gaitskell must have 
hoped above all things not to have to com- 
mit himself at Blackpool to any particular 
group in the party or to any delimiting line 
of policy. Convening the Grand Inquest on 
the morrow of the great defeat seemed 
reasonable enough. Wasn’t Mr Gaitskell’s 
election reputation sky-high? And wouldn’t 
the personal congratulations he was bound to 
receive seem even more fragrant in the pre- 
vailing stench of failure? Six weeks later it 
all looks a bit different. Mr Gaitskell’s halo 
has been knocked crooked by a series of par- 
liamentary blows; by Mr Bevan, for instance, 
on Standing Orders; by Messrs Pannell and 
Mellish on Mr Speaker Morrison’s pension; 
by, in fact, a significant accretion of militancy 
(analysed fully on another page by J. P. W. 
Mallalieu) on the part of the centre-mass 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party. And that 
new impulse inevitably affects the posture 
of the leadership. 

This in itself might not occasion Mr Gait- 
skell much worry. A balancing act between 
two wings is part of the essential repertoire 
of a party leader; and Lord Attlee, a past- 
master of political manoeuvre and ruthless 
self-preservation, led the Labour Party for 
more than 20 years without allowing either of 
its wings to discover his personal views — or 
even if he had any. Similarly, Mr Gaitskell’s 
instinct must be to remain Olympian above 
the warring tribes, and especially to avoid 
commitment on specific issues of policy 
which four years hence may seem irrelevant 
or embarrassing. ‘This great movement is 
united on its ends, comrades; there is plenty 
of room and time for constructive argument 
about the means.’ And so on — one can almost 
hear the earnest evasions rolling off Mr 


_Gaitskell’s breast. 


But perhaps not quite. For Mr Jay, in his 
notably indiscreet article published in a 
Labour Party magazine, has raised issues 
which cannot be dismissed as ‘constructive 
argument about the means’. His repudiation 
of nationalisation, and his desire to shed the 
handicap of the name ‘Labour’, may be good 
or bad, wise or foolish: they are undeniably 
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concerned with ends. And they must be read 
in conjunction with the existence of Mr 
Gaitskell’s small circle of private advisers (of 
which Mr Jay is one of the innermost mem- 
bers) and with the widespread assumption 
that such an article could not have been pub- 
lished without Mr Gaitskell’s approval. 

What distinguishes Mr Gaitskell’s ‘Frog- 
nal Gardens’ group from the left-of-centre 
rank and file which orbits round Mr Bevan 
and Mr Wilson is not, in fact, argument 
about means at all, but a fundamental differ- 
ence about ends. If one may take Mr Anthony 
Crosland, the most articulate of the Frognal 
Gardens group, as expressing broadly the 
views of Mr Gaitskell’s close advisers, it is 
clear that he looks forward to an indefinite 
state of welfare capitalism, somewhat on the 
American pattern, which differs basically 
from the collective society which is Mr 
Bevan’s goal. Mr Crosland wants te run the 
acquisitive society efficiently and humanely, 
so as to ensure that a reasonable proportion 
of its profits are ploughed back in the in- 
terests of efficiency and humanity; and he 
wants the trade union movement to collabo- 
rate in that. Mr Bevan and Mr Wilson want 
to mobilise working-class aspirations to 
change the institutions of society so as to 
encourage motives other than individual 
greed to inspire men’s actions. 

And Mr Gaitskell? The one thing that 
must now be done at Blackpool is to affirm 
unambiguously the aims of the Labour Party, 
which have been challenged from too autho- 
ritative a source any longer to be taken for 
granted. Amiable platitudes about fair shares 
and equality are no longer enough; for Mr 
Jay has called in question the assumptions 
upon which the whole edifice of Labour 
policy and achievement have hitherto been 
founded. Before any new building can be 
done, therefore, the foundations must be in- 
spected and passed as fit. Where does Mr 
Gaitskell stand in all this? Is he a Socialist 
in any of the accepted senses of the word? 
Does he see the future through Mr Cros- 
land’s eyes? Does he, like his intimates, feel 
the incubus of leading a ‘Labour’ party? 
These are awkward questions, but, thanks to 
Mr Jay, they must now be answered. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


‘The Monckton Report 


Mr Gaitskell did well on Tuesday afternoon in 
answer to the Prime Minister’s announcement of 
the composition of the Monckton Commission to 
withhold any undertaking about Labour partici- 
pation. It is to be hoped that in the time gained 
for further talks (and possibly further discussions 
between the party leaders), the Labour Party will 
decide that, as things are, it will do better to with- 
hold its support. It may be that negotiations on 
matters of detail which have already taken place 
make it difficult now for the party to take its 
stand on the fundamental desirability of a par- 
liamentary commission; but accepting the basic 
structure of the Monckton Commission, the con- 
ditions are still inopportune for Labour participa- 
tion. Apart from the unsuitability of some of the 
members already announced, the Prime Minister, 
shackled by undertakings he has given to Sir Roy 
Welensky, has been unable to give any clear 
assurance that the Commission is empowered to 
recommend secession; without that assurance, 
Labour participation would imply the acceptance 
of federation and thus rank as a gross betrayal of 
the trust of the African majority in Central Africa. 
Labour’s difficulty is twofold: it must not betray 
that trust; equally, it must not appear more 
African than the Africans — who may yet decide to 
give evidence before the Commission. The way 
to escape this dilemma is not far to see. Mr Gait- 
skell should tell the government that the Labour 
Party wishes well to any inquiry which commands 
the support of representative Africans, but that 
it can offer no collaboration in any process which 
does not. In order to ascertain the views of repre- 
sentative Africans, most of whom are at present 
in detention, the emergency in both Nyasaland 
and Northern Rhodesia must be brought to an 
end before there can be any question of Labour 
support. There Mr Gaitskell should stick. If Mr 
Macmillan chooses to accept the condition, it will 
not be difficult for the Labour Party to assess the 
real will of the Africans involved. If he does not, 
he must go ahead on his own responsibility, with- 
out Labour support. 


Expansion at Fords 


With the announcement that major motor car 
manufacturers like Fords of Dagenham, BMC 
and Vauxhall are looking for sites to expand their 
booming business, the government is faced with 
a critical test: Is it going to redeem its one firm 
election pledge and bring work to the declining 
industrial towns? Or is it going to allow that tide 
which, between the wars, brought millions of 
people south and eastward and is now flowing 
strongly again, to sweep remorselessly on? More 
detail is available of Ford’s proposals than the 
other companies’. Having completed a five-year 
expansion programme which increased their labour 
force from 40,000 to 50,000, they now wish to 
spend another £50 million. Much of this sum will 
be spent on improvements and re-equipment at 
existing works in a dozen places between Dagen- 
ham, Doncaster and Southampton, but a large 
new factory is planned. Discussions are now 
going on with the Board of Trade about where it 
will be sited. There seems little doubt about the 
company’s preference: it has already asked Essex 
County Council for planning permission for a 
substantial expansion at Dagenham. This the 
Board of Trade says it will not permit. Meanwhile 
Scotland, Wales and Merseyside have staked their 


claim for the new factory and the three or four 
thousand jobs that go with it. Clearly the financial 
inducements in the new Local Unemployment 
Bill will matter little to firms like Ford, BMC 
and Vauxhall. What will matter is the govern- 
ment’s strength of purpose in steering employ- 
ment away from London and Birmingham to areas 
of unemployment. It is worth recalling that four 
years ago, equally determined not to allow Vaux- 
hall to create 14,000 new jobs at Luton, the 
government eventually caved in before the com- 
pany’s threat that otherwise they would build the 
new plant in West Germany. Fords presumably 
have no such lever, but the precedent has been 
established. Already powerful- voices are protest- 
ing that business knows best what is best for busi- 
ness. The government should make it clear that 
what is good for Ford Motors is bad for the 
country. 


Whose Hand on the Treasury ? 


Myths die hard; and the myth that civil ser- 
vants faithfully carry out their masters’ wishes 
seems as lively as ever. Thus the news that Sir 
Frank Lee has been appointed to be the economic 
head of the Treasury has hardly evoked any com- 
ments. Yet Sir Frank has been perhaps the ablest 
and certainly the most assiduous advocate in the 
civil service of ultra-liberal economics (which, one 
hoped, had been finally defeated with the resig- 
nation of Mr Thorneycroft, and the transition of 
Sir David Eccles to a non-economic ministry). 
Mr Macmillan, having made a brave effort, has 
retreated at the very point when he could have 
set a firm seal on the progressive line represented 
by Mr Butler and his younger colleagues. The 
Labour leadership must take due note of this 
change as it presages further economic tribulation 
for the country. If at this late date the Labour 
leaders accepted ‘Tory Prosperity’ as an unalter- 
able fact, they would in due course be made to 
look as foolish as they already. do by having re- 
sisted the demand of the TUC to nationalise and 
modernise the machine tool industry. It is ironical 
that Sir Frank Lee’s appointment should come 
at the very moment when his greatest failure, the 
breach with the Common Market, is being car- 
ried one step further by the signature of the 
Outer Seven agreement. By adopting an intran- 
sigently ‘liberal’ and negative approach to our 
relations with Europe, we have weakened our own 
powers of manceuvre and are likely to drift into a 
position where increased competition by more 
rapidly advancing countries cannot be met with- 
out painful reductions in our standard of life. 


Tito Speaks 


After a period of comparative quiescence, Mar- 
shal Tito has made two important speeches, on 
home and foreign policy. In the foreign policy 
speech — which may be the direct consequence of 
secret talks with Mr Krushchev— Tito adminis- 
tered a mild and carefully phrased rebuke to 
China, and expressed the belief that matters 
would soon be mended on the Indian frontier; 
he also, while rejecting Rumania’s demand for 
a conference, held out a very tentative olive- 
branch to his abusive Balkan neighbours (he is 
in a better position to do this now that Greece 
and Turkey are once more in comparative har- 
mony, and the ‘Southern Tier’ of the Balkans 


is again functioning). More significant, however, 
was his long home-policy speech, which may be 
the consequence not only of exchanges of 
opinion with Russia but also of disputes within 
the Yugoslav Central Committee. Tito js 
evidemtly not backsliding on the subject of 
Workers’ Councils: indeed, he endorsed recent 
trade union criticisms that they are being by- 
passed by ambitious and arrogant managers. But 
he appears to have decided that the time has 
come to call a halt to the decentralisation policy. 
The advanced republics (such as Croatia and 
Slovenia) were wrong, he said, to criticise heavy 
investment in the backward areas of the south; 
but equally, such areas could not expect to get 
all the money. Regional ambitions must be 
curbed; he hinted at more central planning, and 
a strengthening of the co-ordinating role of the 
party. He had harsh words about managers who 
put regional interest first, even to the extent of 
betraying economic secrets in the search for con- 
tracts, and he even implied that ‘regionalism’ 
had reached the level of the Central Committee 
itself. Both these speeches, no doubt as Tito 
intended, will evoke nods of approval in Moscow. 


India’s Defence 


The Chinese may now support their military 
advances on the Sino-Indian frontier by legalistic 
arguments which may prove historically better 
founded than Indians usually imagine. But the 
only possible effect would be to perpetuate bad 
feeling between the two countries. Chou En-lai’s 
proposal to negotiate after a 124 mile withdrawal 
on both sides could not be accepted by Nehru; 
it meant that discussion would have started on 
the assumption that large areas of what has long 
been regarded as Indian territory were accepted 
as part of China. Nehru’s counter-proposal of 
simultaneous withdrawal from the whole dis- 
puted area, coupled with the suggestion that 
China could use the Ladakh road for peaceful 
but not for military purposes, is surely, as this 
journal has suggested, the sane approach to the 
problem. Certainly General Ayub in Pakistan will 
not go further than this. One effect of China’s 
violation of the Five Principles has been to bring 
India and Pakistan together and to lead to a 
popular demand in both countries for an armed 
defence of the Himalayas. This can only mean, 
as Nehru made clear in the Lok Sabha this week, 
that soldiers would replace policemen in remote 
outposts. That this has not been done in the past 
is not the fault of Krishna Menon, but, as the 
Prime Minister says, of his own refusal to base 
his policy on the supposition of Chinese enmity. 
Many of those who attack Krishna Menon must 
have known that the demand to fortify the 
Himalayas is grotesque; the real issue is future 
relations with China. But any excuse does to 
attack Krishna Menon, who is regarded as the 
Prime Minister’s evil genius, and it is a proof of 
Nehru’s ascendancy that his critics are now talk- 
ing of his ‘firm but flexible policy’ on the Chinese 
issue. 


The Chinese in Java 


With a number of newspapers demanding the 
withdrawal of the Chinese ambassador from 
Djakarta, the Bandung spirit is evaporating in 
Indonesia as it has already done in India. The 
trouble arose when Chinese Consuls in West Java 
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intervened in Indonesia’s internal affairs by try- 
ing to persuade the local Chinese not to obey 
army orders. The government, regarding the 
stranglehold of Chinese on retail trade in rural 
areas as a form of colonialism, decreed a ban on 
alien retail trade in rural areas; this ban is to 
become effective.on 1 January. Retail traders are 
permitted to join local-co-operative movements 
as employees and arrange for their capital to be 
lent to the movements. Or, in accordance with 
an agreement initialled by Chou En-lai and Dr 
Sunario at the time of the Bandung conference, 
they may reject Chinese citizenship and become 
citizens of Indonesia where they were born and 
lived. Unhappily neither government has com- 
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pleted the final exchange of instruments to en- 
force this agreement, and so Chinese domiciles 
have continued to get the best of both worlds. 
When the Indonesian government ordered these 
Chinese traders to move into the towns in West 
Java from their village homes, the Chinese con- 
suls sought to prévent them. The West Java 
military administraticn then gave orders that as 
from 19 November officials of the Chinese People’s 
Republic would be banned from West Java. The 
affair, now taken up at top level by President 
Sukarno and the Chinese ambassador, shows the 
urgency of settling once and for all the problem 
of citizenship and loyalty of Chinese living in 
South-east Asia. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


Paris 


Algerian Poker 


Our Parts Correspondent. writes: For ten days 
the French public awaited with great impatience 
the FLN’s reply to General de Gaulle’s press 
conference. The front pages were dominated by 
dispatches from Special Correspondents in Tunis, 
seeking to pierce the veil of secrecy surrounding 
the deliberations of the rebel leaders. When 
Maitre Boumendjel finally published the rebel 
government’s communiqué, there was astonish- 
ment in Paris. The French experts had been pre- 
pared for a number of possible hypotheses, but 
no one had foreseen that the FLN would so 
cleverly exploit the contradictions between the 
various official declarations on the subject of self- 
determination and that it would designate Ben 
Bella and his four imprisoned colleagues for the 
preliminary negotiations on the precise meaning 
of the word. The shock was increased by the 
difficulty of answering this proposal. 

True, the same day at Colmar, de Gaulle an- 
nounced, ‘I addressed myself to those who are 
fighting, not to those who are hors de combat’, 
but, from an international viewpoint, it is hard 
to sustain this thesis. First, there are too many 
precedents—both Mohammed V and Habib 
Bourguiba were ‘hors de combat’ when France de- 
cided to negotiate with them. Secondly, from a 
juridical point of view, France has no right to 
dictate the FLN’s choice of spokesmen. Thirdly, 
Ben Bella is still the protegé of Morocco (he was 
aboard a Moroccan aircraft when the French kid- 
napped him) and it is difficult to reject him as a 
negotiator without adding fresh bitterness to 
Franco-Moroccan negotiations, which de Gaulle 
is currently seeking to improve. 

This being said, the FLN has its own internal 
reasons for allocating the star role in the peace 
talks to Ben Bella. For any guerilla force, the 
transition from fighting to talking is always deli- 
cate; the fighting soldiers cannot be in daily con- 
tact with their leaders and indiscipline and inter- 
nal quarrels can easily break out. It becomes 
doubly important for the leadership to have the 
complete confidence of the rank and file. Most 
observers agree that the titular Algerian leader, 


Ferhat Abbas, has no great military prestige in , 


the maquis. Ben Bella, on the other hand, 
was the man who planned the revolt in 1954, 
created its original military and political organ- 
isation, fought in the maquis, and had been con- 
demned to death by the French even before the 
fighting began. Although he has been in French 
custody for three years, the FLN soldiers still 
display his photographs in their tents and his 


reputation among them is higher than that of 
any other leader. 

It is true, of course, that the Algerians knew in 
advance that France would not accept a negotiat- 
ing team composed exclusively of detainees. They 
did this in order to put off negotiations until after 
the UN debate. The FLN calculates, on the basis 
of the vote against the French nuclear tests (51 
against 16, with 15 abstentions), that the Afro- 
Asian bloc can now command a two-thirds maj- 
ority even when Britain and-the US back France. 

Some people here believe that the FLN 
attaches too much importance to such matters of 
form and prestige, and is wasting time at a 
moment when the road to negotiations is virtually 
open. De Gaulle more or less repeated his offer 
to negotiate during his tour of Alsace; and when 
he spoke of peace on the basis of self-determina- 
tion, he was vigorously applauded by the local 
population, notorious for its right-wing views. 
But a second humiliating defeat at the UN might 
well evoke bitter nationalistic feeling in France, 
which the opponents of a peace settlement could 
exploit. The FLN are playing a risky game. 


New York 


Round the Bush in 80 Days 


It is beginning to dawn on the country that the 
steel strike, temporarily suspended, may be one 
of those landmarks that make a living for social 
historians. By virtue of an injunction, provided 
in the Taft-Hartley law, management and union 
are presently enjoying an 80-day ‘cooling-off 
period’; but no change in temperature is notice- 
able, and every sign points to another walkout in 
January. At the heart of the matter are two far- 
reaching issues: will the transition to automation 
be made wholly at the expense of today’s labour 
force? Has free collective bargaining seen its 
palmiest days? 

If wages were the issue, the strike would have 
been settled long ago. Probably it would not even 
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have occurred, for in recent years the steel com- 
panies and the steel union have had a way of 
accommodating each other on this score without 
a thought for the general public. Management 
has granted wage increases and promptly taken 
them, with interest, out of the consumer’s pocket. 
On the other hand, when Senator Kefauver urged 
the union to ask no more than was warranted by 
the increase in labour productivity if the com- 
panies in turn would agree not to raise prices, 
the Steel Workers’ president requested that the 
Senator ‘keep his nose out of my business’. 

After several rounds of this wage-price spiral- 
ling, it has nevertheless become clear to many a 
rank-and-file member that he is losing more as 
a consumer than he is gaining as a trade unionist, 
and it is doubtful that a strike would have gained 
the necessary support had management not picked 
this occasion for a crucial battle over working 
rules. In the interest of ‘efficiency’ the companies 
want the right to make changes without having 
to get union approval at every turn. In theory 
the arrangement would enable them to get rid of 
a certain amount of feather-bedding, or useless 
work; but in practice it would also undermine 
the whole system of job security, seniority and 
guaranteed working conditions, painfully built up 
over the years. 

Current steel prices offer the manufacturers so 
respectable a profit on limited production that 
they can well afford a strike. And if they win it, 
technological advances will enable them to step 
up production, when they get around to it, with 
many fewer men. These factors, along with the 
low level to which labour’s public relations have 
sunk in the past two years, evidently persuaded 
the companies that the hour had come to roll 
back 20 years of nervous partnership with the 
union. 

In the circumstances the prospect is for a mean- 
ingless Taft-Hartley interval—Round the Bush 
in 80 Days—followed by a long battle that can 
determine the pattern of labour relations for years 
to come. All that can stop it, or at least postpone 
it, is the anguish that such a prospect must bring 
to Washington in an election year. The Adminis- 
tration can scarcely afford the economic upheaval 
that would accompany a prolonged time of labour 
troubles, and few Congressmen about to face the 
voters care to tamper with so basic a freedom as 
collective bargaining. It is considered possible, 
therefore, that high figures in the Administration, 
several of whom are thought to have a certain 
influence in industrial circles, will persuade the 
steel makers to take a more flexible position on 
the working rules for the moment and so put off 
the hour of decision. 

For the long run, compulsory arbitration talk 
is in the air, and Senator Smathers, of Florida, 
has even proposed a Supreme Court of Labour- 
Management Relations, with full enforcement 
powers. Of all the alternatives to the paralysing 
strike that have so far been proposed, the most 
arresting is that of William H. Davis, a veteran 
mediator and once chairman of the National War 
Labour Board. What Mr Davis suggests in The 
Nation is that when collective bargaining in a 
basic industry fails, the government simply step 
in and take over by right of eminent domain. The 
state would be the nominal owner, but on wages, 
hours, working conditions, and prices, the status 
quo would obtain until labour and management, 
eager to revert to the joys of free enterprise, 
settled their differences around the table. Such 
seizures, even with compensation, may strike 
industry as a dangerous habit to cultivate, but for 
both sides such compulsory collective bargaining 
must be preferable to compulsory arbitration. 

ROBERT BENDINER 
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Moscow 


More Flexible and Wiser ? 


Our Moscow Correspondent writes: Recent 
weeks have provided a copious supply of informa- 
tion about the government’s plans, policies and 
problems. And this is not only because political 
and economic life is in a particularly dynamic 
phase of development, it is also the result of the 
way the government is taking the public more 
fully into its: confidence. 

Much reference has been made to the con- 
ciliatory tone of Mr Krushchev’s report to the 
Supreme Soviet on the international situation, 
to his spirited defence of ‘flexibility’ in the exer- 
cise of foreign policy. Less attention has so far 
been paid to his closely reasoned argument with 
those people who doubt the sincerity of Soviet 
talk of peaceful co-existence or question the 
correctness of that policy. And yet it is in those 
passages that Mr Krushchev raised questions 
that have been passionately argued about by 
revolutionaries throughout the world for decades, 
questions over which revolutionary parties have 
split or condemned themselves to impotence. 

I am referring, of course, to the questions 
summed up in the term Trotskyism, and in par- 
ticular to the Trotskyist slogan ‘neither peace 
nor war’, which Mr Krushchev has described as 
‘adventuresome’. By referring to the historic issue 
between Lenin and Trotsky, whose name had 
not been pronounced in the Kremlin for many 
years, Mr Krushchev was using the most power- 
ful ideological argument he commands to try 
t© convince sceptics—wherever they may be 
found —that the advocacy of peaceful co-exist- 
ence is not a temporary tactic, but the statement 
of a policy established and defended by Lenin 
himself. This is an argument intended for ears 
both within and outside the Soviet camp. The 
Leninist ‘flexible and wise’ policy of seeking 
mutual concessions, illustrated most vividly to 
the average Russian today by Mr Krushchev’s 
visit to the United States, can. be challenged from 
the left only by those who are prepared to risk 
being labelled as Trotskyists. 

In domestic affairs, the outstanding event of 
recent weeks has been the introduction of the 
1960 Budget and the discussions around it. The 
Budget itself contained little that was unexpected, 
but there was a marked difference in the quality 
of the discussion. Official accounts of the pro- 
ceedings in the Budget Commission are not yet 
available, but it is learned from reliable sources 
that these were notable for the specially vigorous 
and incisive criticism of certain ministers. On 
several occasions during his visit to the United 
States, Mr Krushchev spoke of the lively though 
unpublicised wrangles that went on in the govern- 
ment, and it seems that this year’s budget-making 
turned out to be a striking example of what he 
had in mind. Deputies assembled in Moscow 
appear to have ventilated their grievances with 
exceptional persistence and power; so much so, 
indeed, that for the first time in many years the 
Minister of Finance was not well enough to pre- 
sent his own Bucget. 

In his report to the Supreme Soviet on econo- 
mic affairs, Mr Kosygin threw some light on 
the nature of the grievances felt by those respon- 
sible for production. He referred to a ‘consider- 
able lag behind schedule’ in the introduction of 
new production capacities in certain industries. 
‘New production capacities’ may be taken to 
mean mainly automation. He said that a bad job 
was being done in rating the outlay of materials, 
and he attributed this largely to the supply 
organisations where, he added, much had still 
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to be done to improve the entire system. When 
management was decentralised by the setting up 
of regional economic councils—the sovnarkhozes 
—the main .centralised supply and marketing 
organisation remained intact. It and the banks 
are the central planners’ most effective means of 
preventing tendencies towards the kind of autarky 
which might lead the regional bodies into col- 
lision with the plan. But, to judge from the 
budget debate, the sympathies of the government 
are at present more with the producing than the 
planning end. 

The immediate result of the insistent demands 
of the industrial producers on the economic ad- 
ministrators was a study of the current economic 
situation in the Council of Ministers, where Mr 
Krushchev and other members of the government 
made proposals and critical remarks that led to 
the adoption of measures to ‘accelerate the com- 
missioning of production capacities’. An interest- 
ing feature of this important meeting of the 
government was the decision taken to organise 
local public control over measures necessary to 
get new factories quickly built and put into com- 
mission. The pressure of the eventual consumer 
is also a force not to be neglected in the cam- 
paign to catch up with America. 

The government has now reached a decision 
about the new wages pattern, to be introduced 
gradually in step with the reduction of working 
hours. As had been foreshadowed by other recent 
measures, the new wages policy is to reduce very 
substantially the difference between incomes. 
During the next five years the minimum wage 
is to increase far more than the average wage, 
rising to about 550 roubles a month, with the 
maximum industrial worker’s wage being be- 
tween two and 23 times. this amount. At the 
same time, it is promised, more and more ser- 
vices, including free board for many children 
and free school meals for day pupils, will add to 
the benefits to be made available to the lower- 
income groups. 

In recent weeks more details have been given 
of the way it is proposed to enlist citizens’ aid 
in more active fight against crime and in the dis- 
pensation of justice. A model statute of ‘Com- 
rades’ Courts’ has been published for public 
discussion. Previously, the competence of these 
elective public bodies, whose sanctions are in the 
main moral, extended to cases of violation of 
work discipline; but now the range of cases they 
may try has been extended. Petty embezzlers of 
public funds, persons leading a ‘parasitic’ exist- 
ence, bad parents and bad children, slanderers, 
poachers, black-market operators, petty hooli- 
gans, illicit distillers, those using obscene lan- 
guage, will from now on come up for trial not 
in police courts but in gatherings of their fellow 
workers or neighbours. At the same time the 
responsibility of fighting the social evil of juvenile 
delinquency has been taken away from the 
Ministry of the Interior and given to special 
commissions of the elected local Soviets. 
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Peking 


Rightist Deviations 


A Student of the Chinese Press writes: The 
pundits of Chinese Marxism have been thinking 
at top speed about a cure for an epidemic of the 
‘chronic disease of right deviation’. It was first 
diagnosed by Mao Tse-tung four years ago; since 
then all criticism is comprehensively described by 
the ruling bureaucracy as a ‘revival of the class 
struggle by bourgeois elements’. The party line 
was formulated last August at Lushan, when it 
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was decided both to revise the time schedule of 
the Big Leap and at the same time to speed up 
the attack on the ‘rightist opportunists’ who had 
criticised the break-neck pace of development, and 
thereby committed the deadly sin of questioning 
the infallibility of Communist leadership. 

A secretary of the Central Committee wrote in 
the Peking Ffen-min fih-pao: ‘At present a number 
of rightist-inclined opportunist elements are 
opposing the general line of the party, the tre- 
mendous leaps forward, and the people’s com- 
munes. ... Very clearly, if these anti-party 
activities are not completely smashed, the party 
will be unable to defeat the bourgeoisie’s resis- 
tance and consolidate its own leadership in the 
revolution’. Prime Minister Chou En-lai, in an 
article celebrating the tenth anniversary of victory 
in the civil war, wrote in fen-min fih-pao: ‘One 
of the fundamental reasons why some people in 
our. party have fallen into the bog of rightist 
opportunism is that they do not recognise the 
active role of the mass of the people in construc- 
tion. They oppose the party’s general line, the 
policy of “walking on two legs” in particular, which 
calls for the simultaneous development of central 
and local industry, big, medium-sized and small 
enterprises and modern, simple, local methods; 


‘they oppose the building of Socialism by way of 


mass movement, which, they say, was no more 
than “petty-bourgeois fanaticism”. . . . They 
jumped on individual, temporary defects in the 
work and, without making any analysis, exagger- 
ated them freely in order to justify their negation 
of the big leap forward and opposition to the 
general line.’ 

The Ta-kung Pao editorially pointed out the 
way to overcome these ‘rightist-deviationist senti- 
ments’, regarding them as a falling by the 
economic wayside in the Great Leap. ‘Finance 
departments must tighten control over expendi- 
tures. . . . Banking departments must use money 
rationally for the building of Socialism. . . . Food 
departments must arrange the volume of sales of 
grain in cities and rural areas. . . . Foreign trade 
and aquatic departments must pull themselves 
together. . . . A bugle has sounded for a battle 
to Overcome right-deviationist sentiments and to 
increase production’. The same tune iis repeated 
over and over again in the provincial press. Chair- 
man Liu Shao-chi is much publicised in an article 
in World Marxist Review high-lighting his im- 
portance as an arch-priest of theory and the 
toughest of the Big Leapers. ‘Who are these 
people finding fault with the party’s general line?’ 
he asked; and answered: ‘In our own ranks, they 
are the right opportunists. They represent bour- 
geois ideology within our party. . . . To wage a 
struggle against right opportunism, overcome 
right opportunism and wipe out its influences is 
a major task of our party at the present time’. 

Lin Piao, Minister of National Defence, in an 
article quoted throughout the press at the end of 
September, asked: Should politics still be put in 
command in the army? He showed that they 
must be, since among the armed forces ‘there 
exists the struggle between the ideology of the 
working class and that of the bourgeoisie . . . the 
struggle between Socialism and capitalism during 
the transitional period. . . . Political work is the 
vital line of our armed forces. . . . We must use 
politics to command and guide military affairs as 
well as other daily routine tasks’. And then back 
again to the same thesis: ‘Fear of mass move- 
ments is the basic characteristic of rightist oppor- 
tunist elements and bourgeois revolutionaries; 
they especially pick up shortcomings and exagger- 
ate them in an effort to disseminate the slacken- 
ing .. . and deny the achievements, and discredit 
the party’s general line’. 
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Liu Shao-chi puts the point in a nutshell when 
he compares the rightist-deviationists — these poli- 
tical disease-carriers —to the Russian Mensheviks 
—setting up ‘a Great Wall between the demo- 
cratic and Socialist revolutions’. 


Fleet Street 


Rogue Proprietor 


No historian of Fleet Street can help but feel 
sad that Lord Beaverbrook rejected the invitation 
of the Oxford Union to debate with Canada’s 
more recent gift to British journalism, Mr Roy 
Thomson, on the question of ‘the control of 
editorial policy’. That would have been a night. 
For Lord Beaverbrook has just reiterated with 
formidable force in his latest slim volume his 
belief in a newspaper proprietor’s absolute right 
to use his newspapers for his own particular 
political ends: ‘I ran my papers purely for the 
purpose of making propaganda and for no other 
purpose.’ Mr Thomson, on the other hand, went 
on record in his Oxford Union speech with the 
firm view that ‘most successful papers have had 
great editors. A prime factor of successful edit- 
ing is that the editor’s own character must 
emerge through his own paper—mirroring his 
own personality and beliefs . . . independent 
editing is commercially desirable and it is neces- 
sary for the health of democracy.’ 

But does Mr Thomson mean what he says? 
Does he intend to put his heresies into practice? 
They go, it should. be noted, far beyond even his 
views on the independence of editors. He has 
also gone on record, at least three times now I 
think, with the view that although himself a 
Conservative (‘I’m rich. All rich men are Con- 
servative. They don’t want anyone to take their 
money’), it is ‘intolerable’ that there should be 
almost ‘complete newspaper support for one 
political party and that is pretty well what has 
happened in this country . . . almost all news- 
papers to a greater or-lesser degree support the 
Tories. In my opinion that is not fair and it 
should not continue.’ And at the Oxford Union 
he also.committed himself to the opinion, thus 
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qualifying for election as every journalist’s 
favourite man of the year, that ‘it is part of the 
social mission of every great newspaper to pro- 
vide a refuge and a home for the largest possible 
number of salaried eccentrics . .. We must pre- 
serve the eccentricity of the eccentric. News- 
papers must guard their individualities.’” What a 
man. 

As one grown sceptical in the service of news- 
papers I am bound to say that when I first met 
Mr Thomson I took even more than my usual 
amount of salt with my meal. I am naturally 
allergic to those who profess to make millions 
out of serving the public good, though I admit 
that here and there it does happen. But after 
talking with Mr Thomson at length on more 
than one occasion I am coming to the conclusion 
that, contrary to natural expectation and super- 
ficial appearances, he is in truth a journalistic 
bombshell from over the ocean, and means what 
he says. 

He has assured me in public and in private 
that he has already concrete plans for gradually 
turning several of the former Kemsley chain of 
provincial morning and evening papers into sup- 
porters of Labour—much no doubt to the satis- 
faction of some of their staffs as well as a great 
many of their readers. And after discussing the 
matter of editorial responsibility on his news- 
papers with him in some detail I have no doubt 
that the extracts from his speech at the Oxford 
Union which I have quoted do indeed represent 
his genuine proprietorial view. If this is so then 
we may be at the beginning of one of the most 
important revolutions in British popular journal- 
ism since Northcliffe invented it. 

Of course, Mr Thomson has been talking so far 
mainly of the proprietor in his relationship to a 
number of scattered provincial newspapers (six 
morning papers, eight evenings and I don’t know 
how many weeklies in this country so far) serving 
very different communities. It is easier to recog- 
nise the advantage of giving editorial and political 
independence to such newspapers than it is to a 
national newspaper — although Lord Kemsley did 
not find it so. Moreover, all the three national 
Sunday newspapers Mr Thomson now owns, the 
Sunday Times (and no one would expect him to 
play about with that highly esteemed and profit- 
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able newspaper to any large extent), the Sunday 
Graphic and the Empire News.are still predomin- 
antly Tory in colour not only editorially but in their 
regular columns. Yet it is highly improbable that all 
the readers of the Sunday Graphic or Empire News 
are Conservative. What will be most interesting 
to watch will be what happens if Mr Thomson 
acquires a national daily—he would, he has told 
me, like to own one—so long as it looked capable 
of a fighting chance in what he suspects is now 
already an overcrowded market. If he did, would 
he be able to withstand the temptation to use it 
as an instrument of personal power? That would 
be the real test. 

Meanwhile even if his currently expressed 
opinions on the functions and responsibilities of 
newspaper proprietors only find practical expres- 
sion in his chain of provincial newspapers that 
will be quite something. I believe that they will. 
And quite soon. For what most impresses me 
about Mr Thomson’s views is that they are 
founded on commercial common sense. He doe$ 
not pretend to be an idealist but he is capable of 
looking at the British press objectively and he is 
shrewd enough to see two things. One is that it 
is absurd for newspaper owners — particularly in 
the provinces where success eventually depends on 
the confidence of a local community—to close 
their eyes to the fact that, come sun or rain, get- 
ting on for half the people of Britain are Labour 
and that to offer them nothing but Conservative 
newspapers is bad business. The other is that 
when you get newspaper ownership as concen- 
trated in a few hands as it is coming to be in this 
country, it is asking for trouble for so many to be 
manifestly biased to one side. It is also Mr Thom- 
son’s firm belief—and in this, much as one may 
dislike it, most of the evidence is on his side — that 
in the current economic situation newspapers are 
bound to be forced into bigger and bigger group- 
ings in order to be commercially viable. He holds 
that a man who owns seventy odd newspapers on 
two sides of the Atlantic, as he does, can provide 
them with the centralised commercial direction 
and budgetry control modern conditions require, 
but that he would be a fool to think he could edit 
them all as well. This seems to me a healthy point 
of view. 

Francis WILLIAMS 
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The Trade 


Last week, .two active, but comparatively un- 
known, Labour MPs succeeded in persuading vir- 
tually all their colleagues who happened to be in 
the House to ignore the advice of their own front 
bench and vote against the proposal to pay Mr 
Speaker Morrison an immediate pension. The 
sight of Mr Gaitskell and a handful of his newly 
appointed Shadow Cabinet sitting in dignified 
abstention, while their followers to a man laid bare 
the benches behind them was unusual enough; 
but what was really extraordinary was that this 
revulsion —it was not a revolt since there was a 
free vote — was led by two trade union-sponsored 
MPs, Mr Charles Pannell, the secretary of the 
Trade Union Group, and Mr Bob Mellish, one of 
the group’s most prominent members. 

In recent years the Trade Union Group has been 
the centre of Labour’s parliamentary establish- 
ment, a well-stuffed cushion useful for smothering 
left-wing deviationists such as the Bevanites. Can 
it now be that the cushion may after all be stuffed 
with something harder than hair and be used for 
bashing the leadership instead of smothering 
rebels? These reflections are still further stimu- 
lated by a dramatically headlined newspaper 
article, which Mr Roy Mason, a young miners’ 
MP, wrote this week and which, in part, reflected 
a more sober statement earlier in the month by 
Mr Pannell. Both Mr Panfell and Mr Mason pro- 
test that trade union MPs are being by-passed 
and gagged. Trade union leaders nowadays, they 
say, prefer to take up trade union matters direct 
with the minister concerned through the TUC 
instead of encouraging trade union-sponsored 
MPs to ventilate such things on the floor of the 
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Union MP 


House. Certainly the Trade Union Group is on 
the move and, because it is 100 members strong, 
a change in its attitude must affect the party as a 
whole. 

The group consists of those Labour MPs who 
are sponsored by any trade union affiliated to the 
TUC and the Labour Party; and ‘sponsoring’ 
means that the trade union contributes up to £300 
a year for running expenses and up to 80 per cent. 
of election expenses. Many Labour MPs are ex- 
cluded from the group, although they are them- 
sélves trade unionists, because their union is not 
affiliated both to the TUC and to the party, and 
some are excluded even though they belong to 
fully affiliated unions, because they are not offici- 
ally sponsored. 

The history of the group is as long as the his- 
tory of the Parliamentary Party itself. Trade 
unionism in its early days wanted spokesmen in 
parliament and to that end sponsored individual 
candidates and eventually formed the Labour 
Representation Committee. Such sponsored MPs 
regularly fought trade union battles on the floor 
of the House; indeed, trade union leaders like 
J. R. Clynes, Arthur Henderson and J. H. 
Thomas found that they could not do their union 
job effectively unless they were themselves in 
the House and could tackle ministers face to 
face. Side by side with such men were others 
who were less directly interested in the bread- 
and-butter trade union fight and more concerned 
with the broader issues of changing society; and 
as, up to 1918, there were no individual Labour 
Party members, the Parliamentary Party con- 
sisted of two sections—the Trade Union Group 
and the ILP. The latter gradually withered away 
with the growth of individual membership; but 
the Trade Union Group has continued to exist 
and to fulfil its historic function. 

Since the outbreak of the last war, however, 
that historic function has been considerably im- 
paired. The government of the day realised that 
the war could not be fought effectively without 
the full co-operation of the trade union move- 
ment, and that meant almost day-to-day consul- 
tation at a high level with trade union leadership. 
This practice, revolutionary though it seemed 
for the Chamberlain government, was continued 
naturally when the Attlee government took over 
and has been followed, so far, even by the Tory 
governments which have held office since 1951. 
Inevitably, when trade union leaders had a direct 
entry to Downing Street, the usefulness of spon- 
sored spokesmen in the House of Commons 
diminished. 

It may be that the marriage of convenience 
between government and TUC will soon break 
up. Both Mr Pannell and Mr George Brown, the 
chairman of the group, have foreseen that this 
possibility could well restore the Trade Union 
Group to its old position. For, if trade union 
leaders begin to find that the doors of Downing 
Street are shut in their faces, they will return to 
their sponsored members in the Commons. In the 
meantime, however, the group is reshaping its 
functions. It is now officially recognised as a 
specialist group, to consider and advise on any 
legislation or statutory orders affecting trade 
union matters or labour relations, provided that, 
when it is considering such matters, its meetings 
shall be open to all members of the Parliamentary 
Party. 

But even if its new status does not bring it 
new importance, even if circumstances do not 
revive its older historic role, the Trade Union 
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Group will continue to exist and to have real 
significance. From the earliest days there have 
been some suspicion and lack of understanding 
between the middle-class and working-class sec- 
tions of the Parliamentary Party. This arises only 
partly from differences in background and social 
habits. Far more important is a difference in the 
approach to politics. The ‘working-class’ member 
has tended to be concerned with immediate 
objectives, with immediate if small improvements 
in the living standards of his fellow workers. So 
long as the party continued an effective instru- 
ment for achieving that, he was acquiescent, 
though not necessarily satisfied. Hence, for fear 
that the party might be diverted from immediate 
needs, he suspected middle-class members, who, 
less conscious of hardship in their own surround- 
ings, tried to widen the party’s horizons. He could 
be relied on to help the leadership at any time, 
either in pulling such high fliers down to earth or, 
failing that, in blasting them off the earth alto- 
gether. This difference in approach was accen- 
tuated by an uneasiness which some trade union 
members felt in trying to work with men whose 
upbringing provided the:n with a fluency which 
sometimes sounded like glibness and an assurance 
which often seemed like arrogance. So the trade 
union member has tended to retire into his own 
shell, and that shell has been the Trade Union 
Group where he is among his own people. 

This ‘club’ function of the group is of real and 
continuing importance. Topical policy discussions 
are seldom held and formal decisions are almost 
never taken. Yet in an atmosphere of down-to- 
earth kinship, questions and persons are gradu- 
ally weighed up. A word or two in the House 
of Commons tea-room, a head-shake in the party 
meeting, are as much a part of this weighing up 
as the more formal confabulation behind closed 
doors; and out of these, at last, there comes an 
atmosphere, a general opinion, which is absorbed 
by each member through his pores. Outsiders, 
including the leadership, are well advised to 
sense that opinion before they act. 

In this new parliament it is already clear that 
the group is distilling a different atmosphere. 
With the years, older and more tired members 
of the group have been replaced by men who are 
still young enough to risk, if necessary, making 
fools of themselves. Such men recognise the 
difference between loyalty and dependence, and 
are less willing to accept fetters placed by bodies 
outside parliament on their political activities. 
Further, there has been the shock of the general 
election result. For these and other reasons, it 
seems that the group, not deliberately perhaps, 
but none the less decisively, has come to the 
conclusion that the party, for the time being, 
should stop trying on the robes of office and 
become instead an effective opposition. Instead 
of feeling itself a part of the establishment, the 
group is returning to instincts which in years 
gone by made it react automatically against the 
‘masters’, whether these were bosses, the govern- 
ment in office, or the bureaucrats in power; and 
this change in mood towards an earlier radicalism 
may well make possible at long last a bridge 
between it and the radical ‘intellectual’ wing of 
the party. 

If the leadership of the party is prepared to 
lead on these lines, well and good. But it can 
no longer rely on the Trade Union Group to sup- 
port ‘responsibility’ and ‘dignity’ — parliamentary 
terms for doing nothing. From this, certain 
develcpments are likely to follow. One is that, 
from the smoke of day-to-day battles on detail, 
there may arise a new image of the party and 
even a coherent policy, which is not devised in 
the dining-rooms of Hampstead. 

J. P. W. Mararieu 
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NEW 
The Expert Witness 


‘Proressor, do you call the British Labour Party 
an extremist left-wing party?’ 

‘Not the British Labour Party — they, of course, 
chucked out Laski.’ 

‘The British Labour Party, Professor, has had 
the nationalisation of industries on its books for 
many years. That is enough to brand Labourites 
as Communists?’ 

‘Not on that one item. For other reasons too. 
There is a strong Communist element in the 
Labour Party—we have to face that fact.’ 

‘As your evidence is then, Professor, the wider 
use of the term Fascist (other than to describe 
Mustolini’s Italy) is only employed by extremist 
left-wing writers?’ 

‘Mainly by them.’ 

‘Was the Oxford Dictionary compiled by ex- 
tremist left-wing writers?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Is Professor Seton Watson an extremist left- 
wing writer?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Professor Carr?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Lord Attlee?’ 

‘He’s very near it.’ _ 

The professor in these dialogues, which are 
extracted from a voluminous record, is Andrew 
Howson Murray, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Cape Town and the Crown’s ex- 
pert witness on Communism in South Africa’s 
treason trial, which this month ends its third 
year. His interlocutor is Mr I. A. Maisels QC, 
leader of the legal team defending the first batch 
of 31 accused. 

The late Mr Oswald Pirow QC made it clear 


- in his opening address for the ‘Crown that it 


would not directly prove that the accused had 
conspired to commit the violence which is the 
essential element in a charge of peace-time 
treason. Instead, the Crown would show that 
Communists believe in violent revolution, that 
the African National Congress and other organi- 
sations to which the accused belong were Com- 
munist, and that the accused were therefore, by 
implication, committed to the violent overthrow 
of the South African state in order to fulfil their 
admitted aim of equality for all. 

Led for three weeks in evidence-in-chief, Pro- 
fessor Murray gave an outline of Communist 
doctrine, quoting at length from Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Stalin, Mao Tse-tung and others. Then 
he dealt with 150 documents selected from the 
thousands in the case, stigmatising specific pas- 
sages, phrases and the use of particular words as 
Communist or as showing Communist influence. 
Friendly references to Russia and China linked 
with criticism of ‘war-mongering American im- 
perialists’ were ‘in line with Communist doctrine’. 
The use of the phrase ‘police state’ was ‘specifi- 
cally Communist’. An expression by the ANC of 
‘full confidence in the ultimate triumph of Africa’ 
was cited as ‘an example of the Communist doc- 
trine of historical materialism’. It was part of 
Communist strategy. to organise women’s and 
youth leagues, as the ANC had done. Communist 
influence was apparent in a call by ex-Chief 
Albert Luthuli, the now banished President- 
General of the ANC, for closer co-operation with 
trade unions and for the establishment of a ‘united 
front to challenge, the forces of reaction’, the 
latter two phrases in particular being ‘typically 
Communist’. 

Under cross-examinatien, Professor Murray 
claimed he had made an intensive study of Com- 
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munist doctrine and theory, lecturing regularly 
for many years on this subject to Cape Town 
students. He kept abreast of current literature on 
the subject. He did not, however, subscribe to 
any .periodicals published in Russia, and had 
never heard of the Russian journal Kommunist. 
He had a small library of books on Commun- 
ism, but not complete sets of Engels or Lenin, 
nor any works by Mao Tse-tung, or the Short 
Philosophical Dictionary or the Dictionary of 
Foreign Words. He did concede that Communist 
ideas and words were used by non-Communists. 

‘The word “comrade” is used frequently in 
[British] trade union documents. What inference 
would you draw from that?’ 

‘It would appear that, where the word “com- 
rade” is used, you have to do with a leftist tend- 
ency in that union.’ 

‘Such as Mr Gaitskell [addressing the TUC]?’ 

‘He might, under those circumstances, want to 
be popular; he knows his Congress.’ 

Confronted with a full account of the political, 
economic and legal disabilities of South Africa’s 
non-whites, Murray readily agreed that some of 
these had no counterpart in any other civilised 
country. After a whole day of detailed question- 
ing, he also agreed that there was no clause in the 
Congress movement’s Freedom Charter, a key 
document in the case, which was necessarily 
Communist. 

‘We wish to establish,’ said Mr Maisels, ‘that 
the demands of the accused are in line with what 
all kinds of people in all kinds of countries feel 
to be basic to human decency .. . it is the Crown, 
in its allegations, that is out of step with the rest 
of the world.’ 

After seven days, the bench asked Mr Maisels 
why he kept pressing Professor Murray on the 
alleged Communist word ‘imperialist’. 
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‘Your lordships,’ Mr Maisels replied, ‘it is now 
ripe for me to tell you that the purpose of our 
examination of Professor Murray is to show two 
things —first, that this witness is not qualified to 
give the evidence that he has, by virtue of his ignor- 
ance of many topics, as displayed already, and of 
necessary factors which he has not taken into 
account; and that opinions which he has given in 
evidence-in-chief particularly are calculated to or 
may possibly mislead the Court.’ 

That, commented the presiding judge, Mr 
Justice Rumpff, was a matter for argument. On 
Tuesday of this week Professor Murray’s evidence 
was concluded, and the court adjourned till mid- 
January. 

JAMES FAIRBAIRN 
Johannesburg 


London Diary 


GeneraL DELGADO’s visit marks an important 
stage in the necessary process of exposing the 
great Portuguese fraud. Until the time of the 
Queen’s visit to Lisbon in 1957, one seldom, if 
ever, saw anything disagreeable in the British 
press about the Salazar regime. It was bad form, 
for some reason or other, to say anything unkind 
or truthful about this police state. I well re- 
member the experience of being greeted at the 
time of the Queen’s visit by old-fashioned 
liberals in Lisbon as if I was a sort of god out 
of a machine; a journslist had flown from England 
with a typewriter ana was actually prepared 
to mention that prisoners awaiting trial in 
Oporto had died (or committed suicide) under 


‘fnterrogation; that the police had learnt their 


methods from the Gestapo; that the censorship 
was savage; and that Portuguese poverty was the 
worst in Europe. There were English liberals who 
protested: at this article as if I had been spitting 
in church. Several MPs and correspondents, in- 
cluding Paul Johnson from this journal, went 
to Portugual that autumn, and Mr Gerald Gar- 
diner QC listened. to the-treason-.trial in Oporto 
and was afterwards forthright in English legal 
journals about the character of Portuguese 
justice. The result of this - publicity was not 
to change the evils, but to create an atmosphere 
in which it was possible for General Delgado — 
by no means a man of the left—to stand for the 
Presidency and to receive a very substantial vote, 
against Salazar’s own candidate. Afterwards, of 
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course, he had to leave the country, and so did 
others who wished to avoid Salazar’s vengeance. 
No one seems quite to know what has happened 
to the Bishop of Oporto, who lost his job after 
testifying against Salazar during the election. But 
at least we have reached the point when people 
are not shocked because Delgado comes here to 
tell us about the economic and political misery of 
Portugal; because he repeats the disgraceful story 
of Galvao who was imprisoned for one term (and 
avoided serving an additional long-term sentence 
by escaping to South America) because, as a 
deputy and Inspector of Colonies, he exposed the 
corruption of officials who made money out of 
slavery in the Portuguese colonies. Today, people 
believe Delgado and are not even horrified when 
he. prophesies that, in accordance with Iberian 
tradition, the Salazar regime will some day, as a 
first step towards freedom, fall before an Army 
revolt. 


* * * 


What do champions of western thought want 
if they are not pleased when the British Council 
persuades the Russians to allow 3,970 British 
books, all stuffed with British prejudices and 
ideas, to be exhibited in Moscow? Aren’t they 
pleased that, as part of the agreement, the Musco- 
vites can buy British books through Soviet book- 
sellers? Wider freedom can, of course, only be 
won gradually: at this stage economics and politics 
and religion are left out of the collection, but in 
other fields it is remarkably comprehensive. 
There are Jane Austen and Kingsley Amis; Nor- 
man and Wilkie Collins, Erskine Childers and 
Agatha Christie, and volumes of poetry by 
Stephen Spender and Dame Edith Sitwell. Nor 
do the 30 rejected books seem to have any- 
thing in common. Some of them, no doubt, con- 
tain specific criticisms of the Soviet Union, but 
looking at the banned list as a whole, the probable 
explanation seems to be that some anxious under- 
ling thought that, since some books were rejected 
from the American and French exhibitions, a 
similarly chancey censorship should be applied 
to the British one. I can find no sense at all in 
criticising the British Council because it agreed 
to the best terms it could get. Whatever did 
Stephen Spender mean by suggesting in his letter 
to The Times that ‘writers should protest against 
their books being exhibited while those of other 
writers are banned’? I wonder whether Spender 
will refuse to allow his own books to be sold in 
the Soviet Union? Does he think that Winston 
Churchill, whose six volumes of the History of 
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the Second World War are included in the exhi- 
bition, should withdraw them because the Rus- 
sians are deprived of William Morris’s News 
from Nowhere? 

* * * 

Talking of correspondents in The Times, what- 
ever has happened to my good friend Lionel Hale 
tc make him think that his personal antipathy to 
being birched is relevant to its deterrent effect on 
young thugs? Of course, this threat would deter 
him—and me—from robbery with violence if we 
were to contemplate such a change in our way of 
life. But the thugs who actually use violence are 
brought up differently, have lived in other social 
circles and hope, as their kind always have hoped 
when they embark on a bit of robbery, that they 
will get away with it. The facts which the Depart- 
mental Committee of 1938 uncovered, and which 
the Howard League has again recalled, demon- 
strate that corporal punishment has not in fact had 
the deterrent effect on thugs that Lionel Hale says, 
no doubt correctly, it would have on him. (How 
many more times will it be necessary to expose 
the hoary fallacy about garrotting being stopped 
by the lash?) If we are really looking for the sort 
of crime for which flogging would be a suc- 
cessful deterrent, I suggest drunken driving. If 
you had had too many martinis at a party you 
might really be deterred from driving by fear 
of the birch—or, if not, your friends in the car 
would decide the matter for you. And if you really 
believe if pain as the best deterrent, why not go 
the whole hog like the magistrate the other day 
who wanted to flog a boy ‘unconscious’? Or what 

’ about taking a hint from Orwell’s 1984 and apply- 
ing precisely calculable doses of electric torture as 
punishments for crimes of various degrees of 
wickedness? The answer to this last question is 
that electric torture would not give the same 
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sexual expression to our righteous indignation 
that is involved in flogging. 
* * * 


Why does the Labour Party make a fuss about 
Macmillan’s insistence that all parliamentary 
members of the Monckton Commission must be 
Privy Councillors? Nye Bevan, Creech-Jones and 
Jim Griffiths are all Privy Councillors and pos- 
sible members of a Commission if Labour decides 
to co-operate in it. But Labour’s leading spokes- 
man on colonial affairs, James Callaghan, would 
be excluded, and so would Dingle Foot and 
Barbara Castle, who are both intimately acquain- 
ted with the problems of Central Africa. 

* * * 


Discussing her Institute of Geriatrics in 
Bucharest, Professor Aslan did not suggest that 
she holds any secret elixir. Her point, as I under- 
stood it, is that British medical science should 
make its own intensive researches into the effects 
of the injections which, she claims, have such 
extraordinary results when used according to her 
formula in Rumania. I gather that medical men 
here do use the same drug in some cases of 
rheumatism, but they do not obtain similar 
miraculous results. They add that her claims seem 
wildly exaggerated and that, according to our 
standards, her experiments have not been 
adequately controlled or checked. As a layman I 
am interested in another quite unscientific ques- 
tion. Do we, either socially or individually, very 
much want to increase the present span of life? 
I discussed this with a friend in his late fifties. 
He replied that he had had an interesting and 
happy life, was prepared to complete it in the 
same way and didn’t want artificially to prolong 
it. My own answer would be that I should have 
serious doubts about wanting, by periodic or per- 
haps regular injections, indefinitely to prolong 
even a reasonably healthy old age. If the treatment 
means that at 100 I should still be a merely toler- 
able 80, I don’t think I’?d bother. But if there 
was some way of keeping or restoring youthful 
intellectual and physical vigour, then who could 
help being overwhelmingly excited by the pros- 
pect of starting another career! 

CRITIC 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


Sir,—The thirtieth annual Foire Gastronomique, 
perhaps the greatest food fair in Europe, has just 
ended here at Dijon. The British stand (a poor thing, 
but our own) was displaying, among other national 


. | delicacies, tins of cat and dog food.—Letter in The 


Times. (James E. Miller.) 


Miss April Brunner, who was deb-of-the-year in 
1954 and then studied modern languages at Oxford, 
has decided on a new career. She wants to become a 
concert singer. 

‘I have always been interested in the stage,’ she 
says. ‘But it is such a full-time career. One would 
never be able to do anything else. With a concert, 
one would just sing for a couple of hours and then be 
finished..—Sunday Express. (Carol Spero.) 


Another instance of bad planning is provided by the 
new lavatories, I was appalled to find I had to walk 
several yards along the same corridor as the ladies.— 
Letter in Bristol Evening Post. (J. Carter.) 


The Rev. Arfon Jones was given three months 
notice by the trustees in May, They accused him of 
not being a good preacher, of being in debt, and of 
beating a drum in the Sunday school procession. — 
South Wales Echo. (C. Powney.) 
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The Drug Barons 


Tue notion that economic crime in England sus- 
tains a ‘nation-wide organisation’ will always be 
with us because it has become an emotional neces- 
sity. For the truth, you have two alternatives to 
choose from. First, an organisation far too efficient 
for the police ever to have got near enough to 
smell it: secondly, an endless succession of 
smaller enterprises, like the racket in hand- 
painted china exports after the war, the Messina 
brothers, the huge larcenies of transit goods 
always in progress on our roads, railways, and 
canals (what a story will break there one day!), 
and some of the home-industry schemes — glove- 
making, weaving, machine-knitting, and the rest 
— by which countless readers of small-ads in res- 
pectable newspapers are being heartlessly ex- 
ploited at this moment. 

I favour the second alternative. I don’t believe 
we have an Al Capone, a Waxey Gordon, a Lucky 
Luciano, an Albert Anastasia or a Joe the Barber. 
We are too small, our police resources are too big, 
and our legislation is, with daft exceptions, too 
rational. 

Prohibition in the United States has earned a 
capital P in only one of its senses, but it seems 
that the Americans must always have, at any one 
time, some kind of prohibitory law which is 
gravely inoperable. They are even better than we 
are at passing unenforceable ad hoc legislation 
and feeling good about having done merely that. 
Today it concerns narcotics, and the state legis- 
lators are busy from coast to coast. 

The US Narcotics Bureau estimates that the 
illegal drug traffic amounts to about 250,000,000 
dollars every year, most of the profits being shared 
by not more than 50 very rich men of disputably 
Sicilian origin. (Just now the ‘Mafia’ is serving the 
age-old purpose of the Masons, the Jews, and 
even—for a time—the Communists. It is taken 
very seriously: in the Los Angeles police head- 
quarters I saw an immense genealogical tree of 
the principal Mafia families, which must have 
taken someone weeks. to work out. You do meet 
a few irreverent persons who see the Mafia as a 
police ‘alibi’.) 

Heroin and marijuana have, in America, an 
important by-product in the physical ruin and 
degradation of legions of young people, mostly of 
what we should call the working class. There are 
Public Health Service Hospitals at Lexington, 
Kentucky, and at Fort Worth in Texas, where 
the admissions of drug-addicted juveniles have 
increased more than 20 times over in the past 12 
years. Commitments of children to the care of the 
California State Youth Authority on charges of 
‘narcotic violation’ have more than trebled in the 
same time. The source of supply, mainly the 
Mexican poppy fields, is limitless; individual 
pedlars are cheaply expendable; and the occa- 
sional confiscation of drugs in huge quantities 
makes no perceptible difference. 

In 1952 the Federal Narcotics Bureau success- 
fully indicted 23 wealthy members of a narcotics 
ring which had sold heroin throughout the US 
(without ever seeing a grain of it) to the value of 
millions of dollars. They had the kind of names 
you might invent for the libretto of a modern 
musical: Willie-the-Weeper Levin, Trigger Abe 
Chapman, Harry Winkelblack. The indictment, 
said the Bureau, was to ‘crack the heart of the 
nation’s narcotics racket’. The disappearance of 
these 23 septic characters left the narcotics prob- 
lem, at least in California, precisely as it was. In 
1957 the Bureau cornered over 60 more of these 
people in a big country house at Apalachin in 
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tool box 
for industry 
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southern New York State. A good many of them 
went to prison, in some cases for not paying the 
income-tax on their heroin earnings or on the pro- 
ceeds of brothel-keeping: the drugs traffic went 
on -unabated. 

At the other end of the scale, the search for 
addicts, I had a few recent glimpses of the nar- 
cotics law in operation. In a Los Angeles police 
station I saw a boy of 15 being questioned late at 
night by a patrolman who had brought him in 
under the juvenile curfew regulation. The con- 
tents of his pockets lay on the table, and included 
no drugs. Suddenly the policeman took the boy’s 
wrists, pushed up the sleeves of his wind-cheater, 
and examined his forearms closely for puncture 
marks. A small matter, perhaps, but made signi- 
ficant for me by the boy’s unquestioning acquies- 
cence: in this country it would be an assault, but 
obviously it seemed normal enough to both 
parties. 

What also must have been usual was an incident 
in the enormous new police headquarters of Los 
Angeles, an ultra-modern building suggestive of 
nothing so much as a Ministry of Thought, with 
rubber floors, plastic walls, air conditioning, silent 
express lifts, and police cells without bars (they 
have two-inch unbreakable plate glass instead). 
In a central area fed by a dozen busy corridors, 
where the ‘reception’ of prisoners was going on, 
a plump middle-aged man, startlingly naked in a 
to-and-fro of uniformed men, was being lewdly 
examined for concealed drugs by two very large 
policemen. Neither they nor anyone within sight 
could have been less concerned about their 
charge’s personal dignity if he had been a pig. 
They may even have preferred his not being a 
pig, for at least he did what he was told. I forgot 
to say that he was an unconvicted person, re- 
manded that day in custody, from the court across 
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the way, on a charge of cheque fraud. The charge 
didn’t matter: here was a man accused of some- 
thing —search him for narcotics. I have not seen, 
anywhere, a more memorable example of absolute 
power at work upon helplessness, but one fright- 
ening word will (I found) justify it to most 
American consciences: narcotics. 

A New York City Youth Board official told me 
that he thought about 18 per cent. of the juvenile 
lawbreakers under the Board’s observation, in 
gangs and otherwise, become drug addicts, and 
that the corruption of many of them begins at 
school. By way of comparison, the juvenile divi- 
sion of the Los Angeles police department find 
that theft and violence often accompany the use 
and sale of narcotics, and that between ten and 
15 per cent. of the city’s juvenile gang members 
graduate from petty larceny, and the peddling of 
drugs at high prices in order to keep themselves 
supplied, to armed robbery and the sale of nar- 
cotics by wholesale. Yet both these estimates are 
challenged by a report submitted to the Senate 
on 19 February this year by the Californian Board 
of Corrections. 


This board approximates to our Prison Com- 
mission in the sense that it runs the state prisons; 
but there the resemblance ends. It has a statutory 
responsibility under the Californian penal code to 
‘make a study of the entire subject of crime’, and 
with great thoroughness it turns its constant 
supply of human research material into useful 
data, ‘prediction tables’, and studies of causation. 
It recently decided that ‘stop-gap solutions based 
on fragmentary information and emotional re- 
actions have proven ineffective in controlling the 
illegal use of narcotics’, and set up a committee 
to find out the extent of ‘narcotic involvement’, a 
useful omnibus term, among offenders in the 
Californian prisons, correctional institutions, and 
training schools. It was not concerned with the 
county jails, which are not under the Board’s juris- 
diction and which contain a higher proportion of 
first offenders and marijuana users, or with the 
federal prisons, to which the drug wholesalers go 
because they are the concern of the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics. But it found that in Los 
Angeles County alone during 1957 there were 
7,731 felony arrests for narcotics offences, and that 
out of these only 1,314 went to prison, county jail, 
or probation. Throughout California in the same 
year the ratio was roughly the same. In other 
words, four-fifths of the persons arrested are 
either acquitted or never charged. 

‘Half the heroin addicts are convicted of crimi- 
nal offences other than against the narcotics laws,’ 
says the report; and yet when I left California 
there ‘were nine private members’ bills before the 
Senate, seeking to put up the penalties for drug 
offences, as if that would make some difference. 
‘It is doubtful, says the Board of Corrections 
narcotics committee, ‘that such a simple solution 
can be effective in controlling a problem wherein 
there are so many complex and inter-related 
factors’; and it deprecates the present laws be- 
cause they apply mandatory minimum prison 
terms equally to the adult heroin addict and to 
the youth possessing two or three marijuana 
cigarettes. 

Its study of 2,297 convicted persons and ‘Youth 
Authority wards’ led to some very interesting 
conclusions, but none more surprising than the 
discovery that the use of drugs seemed to follow 
criminal activity and association rather than the 
other way round. The contrary belief, which is 
widespread and which I should have shared, ‘is 
based on a very small number of highly publicised 
individual cases where a person becomes more or 
less accidentally involved with narcotic use and 
subsequently turns to crime’. There was no evi- 
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dence that addicts committed worse crimes after 
addiction than before. And the typical male heroin 
addict had started in his teens with marijuana 
because of ‘curiosity, group suggestion, or thrill’, 

American law enforcement officers lay the blame 
for their really appalling drugs problem upon the 
Mexican government, which has failed to fulfil a 
promise to destroy its vast commercial poppy 
fields, and upon Great Britain, which steadfastly 
opposes every United Nations effort to outlaw 
heroin internationally. (We say that it has unique 
medical value, the American medical faculty says it 
has absolutely none.) Some of the blame belongs 
in America, you might think, if it is necessary io 
make 10,373 arrests in one state alone in order to 
get 2,291 drugs offenders convicted. But the 
search for a medical alternative to heroin would 
be much stimulated by a look round the American 
prisons and correctional institutions. I believe, 
after many conversations on both seaboards with 
informed sceptics as well as with scare-raisers, 
that the Americans are faced with an efficient 
coast-to-coast organisation for peddling narcotics 
that is as wicked and pitiless as it is immune and, 
at present, invincible. We have a grave respon- 
sibility about this. 

C. H. Roipu 


Off to the Smoke 


WE threw the last darts, this summer, and went 
out of the old drovers’ pub at Llangadock and 
shook hands all round. Pity was regarded as the 
proper emotion. Naturally there were other senti- 
ments expressed, like good luck, but not with 
much force, country people being great realists 
and recognising that no amount of luck could 
make a move to London anything but a severe 
blow. I felt sorry for myself with everyone feeling 
so sorry for me. ‘It is a far worse life that you go 
to, boy, than you have ever known’, said one joker. 
‘Dickens’ said his friend. 

I lay in the back of the open car and looked 
at the moon on the drive back to Swansea over 
the Black Mountain. At the summit we stood and 
looked back over Carmarthenshire and its thou- 
sand small fields, and then ahead over the coal- 
field and towards the sea and breathed the 
sweetest air there is and drove on through the 
mining villages singing old Welsh songs. On the 
day we drove away from Swansea for the last 
time—now persuaded that we were travelling to 
a remote jungle in which few survived, not just a 
city 190 miles up the road—a friend, a one-time 
European boxing champion, stopped us and took 
it upon himself to tell us that when economic 
disaster had forced him to work in London, he 
used to go home every month and needed to get 
blind drunk every time he got on the train for 
Paddington, otherwise he would never get on it. 
We offered our thanks for this cheerful message. 
Not at all, he said, shaking his head sadly. If he’d 
been a religious sort of man, no doubt he’d have 
crossed himself. 

It is necessary to understand, for all this not to 
seem incomprehensibly maudlin, that people born 
in Swansea which, on the face of it, is just an 
average-sized town of mixed industry, a port for 
a coalfield with a polluted river, with monstrous 
slag heaps and ruined factories in its shallow 
valley, with sandy beaches, a rocky coastline — 
that they make a cult of the place. Even in Wales 
where most people make a cult of their birthplace, 
‘Swansea boys’ irritate others to distraction by 
their romantic attitudes to the town. When the 
time comes for anyone to pack his traps and move 
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DESERVEDLY 
THE MOST EXPENSIVE 
ELECTRIC RAZOR 
IN THE WORLD 


It is not uncommon for men of | 


perfectionist inclination to try and 
reject dry shaving, admitting to its 
ease but faulting the result. 

Confidently, we offer to such 
persons the Kobler Triplex. 

The three cutting heads of the 
Kobler Triplex are hand-ground into 
their comb housing. They are not 
pressings but precisely formed steel 
units which, so fine is their marriage, 
arenoteveninterchangeableamongst 
themselves. The comb sections are 
fashioned with a double curvature 
which ensures that all irregularities 
in a beard are correctly despatched. 

Opinions differ as to whether the 
closeness of a shave depends upon the 
speed of the shaving action. We 
support the view that, as a beard is 
not a regular thing, a degree of speed 
variation is necessary. A simple 
control on the Kobler Triplex pro- 
vides this regulation. You can, as it 
were, set a fine fast pace for the broad 
meadows of the cheeks, then a more 
deliberate tempo for the tricky going 
about the upper lip. And achieve 
perfection. 

There are other considerations of 
course. Since the Kobler Triplex is 
intended for top and travelled people, 
it will perform immaculately on any 
current; it travels easily in its hand- 
some pigskin wallet; it has ample 
flex and a reassuring heft in your 
hand. The Kobler Triplex is a fine 
piece of electrical engineering (a 
jewel, if you are knowing in these 
matters). 

The Kobler Triplex will shave you 
extremely well. None more closely or 
more comfortably. It will satisfy you 
on the first day, surprise you on the 
second, and become a possession as 
prized as your watch. It is Swiss. 





It is the best 


A point here. It has been reported 
that dropping the Kobler Triplex six 
times is an expensive pursuit. Indeed 
it is. Each Kobler shaving head is 
ground to the extremely fine toler- 
ances that its performance requires; 
skimp and youcompromise efficiency. 
It is half the value of the instrument. 
So please do not bounce this razor on 
the floor. Just shave with it. 

If your Kobler Triplex should ever 
need attention, however, this is 
abundantly provided. The Kobler 
Service Centre in the Piccadilly 
Arcade, London, S.W.1 exists solely 
for the purpose of servicing these 
razors swiftly and correctly. 

A Kobler Triplex costs £15.0.6 which 
is about £3.10.0 more than any other 
razor available. But if you consider 
the value rather than the price, you 
can only be surprised that this is not 
higher. 

Diligence or a postcard will lead 
you to a Kobler Triplex. Being 
relatively new to this country, and 
the costly instruments they are, 
Kobler Triplex razors are not to be 
found everywhere. 

Enquire at a good store, chemist, 
hairdresser or electrical dealer. Or 
write to us and we will arrange to 
have your need answered. You will 
be very glad that you did. 





Kole, TRIPLEX 


You are invited to apply to the Kobler Service Centre, 
17 Piccadilly Arcade, S.W.1 for the address of your nearest stockist, 


| 




















“BIRDCAGE” BY BUTLER. “CHEVRON” BY DAY — 

new ideas — Robin Day creates handsome 
comfort in steel and mahogany, rubber foam 
and webbing, and exclusive Hille fabrics. Slim 
reversible cushions have zip-off covers; black or 
chromium legs and non-scratching plastic toes. 
Retail price from £12-2-6, armchair slightly more. 
Visit our showrooms, 39/40 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1 and 24 Albert Street, Birmingham, 
4, or write for leaflets and nearest-dealer 
directions, 


internationally- 
honoured 
furniture 


for homes 
and offices 
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away there’s a sense of bereavement —his not the 
town’s. Edward Thomas noted this half a century 
ago and remarked that Swansea was like a village. 
with a population of a 100,000. 

In: Swansea we lived in a house with a view of 
the bay, which reaches for 20 miles in the shape 
of a horsehoe. W. S. Landor~—it is this kind of 
thing which irritates people unbearably —com- 
pared it with the Bay of Naples. To the west we 
could see Gower and, at the right time of day, 
remarkable sunsets; to the south was the town on 
a narrow strip of land between the hill and the 
sea. To the east was the docks, the ships 
anchored among the derricks, the start of the in- 
dustrial side where I used to live and which, with 
its belching chimneys and wasteland, was as im- 
pressive as the other view. Short of the Summer 
Isles from Achiltibuie, or the Maam Turk moun- 
tains, or set-pieces like Snowdonia from across 
the Menai, it always seemed to me a remarkable 
spectacle this bay. But, of course, this image at 
the doorstep wasn’t the half of it: the attachment 
is to the football ground, the pubs in the dock, 
the town, the Gower, that you lived with the 
people you’d been born among, who were never 
short of something to say. In the evening the only 
sounds we could hear were ship’s hooters or owls 
in the park. 

The flat I live in now trembles when the 
underground trains roar by; traffic changes gear 
in the street below: dirt gathers on the windows. 
The view again is certainly remarkable. To the 
north, I take it, is Hampstead: those rolling hills 
to the south are, or so I’m told, the Sussex downs. 
To the east lies the great metropolis, and on the 
horizon St Paul’s Cathedral and the Houses of 
Parliament. Jet planes roar directly over our 
heads, to New York, I suppose, or Rio or some 
other glittering capital city. 





You meet : 
Such Interesting People 


in Daniel George’s 


A Book of Characters 


365 portraits and anecdotes about them, from an 
Abbess to a Zealous and Amorous Woman, via a 
Horrible Blasphemer and a Literary Hack. ‘“‘ Those 
who love the strange, the eccentric, the bizarre . . 

will find this to be a book after their own heart.”— 
Lord Birkett. 21s. 


—and 
Such Interesting Houses 


in Robert Furneaux Jordan’s 
A Picture History 
of the English House 


—a magnificent pictorial record with nearly 400 
photographs accompanied by text and long captions, 
together surveying eight centuries of our incomparable 
domestic architecture, right up to New Towns and 
municipal housing estates. 35s. 


EDWARD HULTON 
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But because I don’t like the taste of smog in 
my mouth while I’m being crushed by the batt- 
ling mob on the tube, I wouldn’t like to be 
thought of as denying the metropolitan dream. 
I’m sure it is here in a city still firmly on the 
Paris-New York-Moscow axis that great wits 
flash after dark, that glittering prizes are won and 
lost and lovely women stoop most often to folly. 
Young men and women, no doubt, still stride with 
the seven-league boots of ambition past the 
historic stones and along the streets that famous 
men have trod, now and again being jostled off 
the pavement or fending umbrellas out of their 
faces. I wouldn’t like to be thought of as imper- 
vious to the charms of the Thames at dusk, 
except when the grit is blowing the wrong way 
from the power station, or the trees in autumn. 
In fact, I have trees outside my office window 
and barristers walking about dressed in a very 
traditional mode, and I can see church spires. 

But think, I had cried, excusing my departure, 
of the concerts I can go to, the operas I can hear, 
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even, if things get very dull, the plays to be 
seen. I was granted a point there, except that J 
was to think of the money you need to live in 
London, of how unfriendly the people are, not 
like us. Consider too how far you have to travel 
to a rugby match, not that there’s any point in 
going to an English match, the play being so 
poor and gentlemanly. You need to wash more 
often in London, too. And think of the snare of 
falling into London habits of thinking — the intel- 
ligence and motives of metropolitan critics of 
anything being held in very low regard outside 
the metropolis. I will think, I said. I will watch 
that washing business with close care. And so I 
stand, dusting the smog from the window, and 
look out over the great city and the brilliant 
lights and think of the momentous events that 
march here, gently brainwashing myself, and 
think of the concerts, of the heart of empire, of 
the million houses across the wen and bear in 
mind the times of the trains from Paddington. 
W. JoHN MorGan 


The Arts and Entertainment 


Cyrano Without Words 


Rotanp Petir is a man of parts. Director, 
choreographer and premier danseur for his own 
company, he manages each role with great dex- 
terity. He is always bold and ambitious, ready 
to make experiments and innovations; he never 
panders to the public. In many ways he is the 
French counterpart to the American director, 
choreographer and ex-dancer, Jerome Robbins, 
who had such an extraordinary success when he 
brought his company here in the autumn. In 
both cases the appeal is to the younger genera- 
tion, though with Petit it is a more instinctive 
overture. Robbins, on the other hand, is intel- 
lectual and conscious of his aims. In fact, I think 
he attracts, even more than the young things, the 
slightly older, who would like to feel they were 
once more in the swing. Having made a step 
forward in the patterning of movement, Robbins 
puts it over to his audience with so much 
American gusto that, in England, both critics and 
public have overestimated his importance. The 
reason for his triumph was, I think, that the 
audience became excited as by a revelation, but 
never in the least upset. It could feel comfortably 
satisfied with experiencing something new in the 
way of ballet; but the step was not so big that 
it ever shocked the conventional, or frightened 
the serious-minded. Robbins has created a type 
of gesture that comes half-way between the jazz 
school and the modern movement school. He has 
also created a mood of struggling, golden im- 
maturity, and reasserted that, in dancing, youth 
is all. ; 
Roland Petit has been doing this, and more, 
for the past 16 years. But because Robbins is 
neat and earnest in his attack he will always be 
over-rated in this country; while Petit, because he 
is a little too untidy and a little too imaginative, 
will always be under-rated. The Frenchman’s 
ideas and forms of movement disturb the settled 
old ballet bog more deeply than those of Rob- 
bins: his effects are more simply romantic, less 
insistently intelligent. He is something more of 
an artist and something less of a craftsman. 
Having said all this in favour of Petit, it is 
sad to relate that his new ballet, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, now running at the Adelphi, is not one 
of his greatest works. It is rather an interesting 


failure. The ballet starts with a basic incompati- 
bility of subject and form: for Cyrano is above 
all a man of words, the subject of the story is 
words, yet not a word is spoken throughout the 
whole evening. Again, Petit’s choreographic 
interpretation is inconsistent: it jumps awk- 
wardly from pantomime comedy in the kitchen 
to heroic death on the battlefield. But there are 
patches of inspiration, the chief being Petit’s 
playing of Cyrano. His suffering, humour and 
vitality, while he makes verbal love to the woman 
he adores in place of another man, light up every 
scene. He acts the grotesque part in a classically 
romantic style, and every minute one hopes he 
will burst into flowery, romantic verse; again, 
when the stupid Christian hesitates to go up to 
Roxane on the balcony, we wait in vain for him 
to hiss, ‘Monte, animal!’ 

The part of Christian is played with an excel- 
lently controlled humour by the handsome 
Georges Reich. But Colette Marchand is a Roxane 
lacking in magnetism. She dances with her usual 
expert charm; but there is no warmth in her 
emotional response to the two lovers: she is just 
a tough little piece of goods. Her costumes by 
Dior’s successor, Yves Saint Laurent, would 
certainly handicap any woman; indeed all the 
women are handicapped by their commonplace, 
frippery dresses. Altogether the men are better 
served: they have the most delicately elegant 
acrobatic number in the kitchen, and the most 
lively battle-scene, set on a steep, cone-shaped 
ramp, over which the armies tumble and leap 
like herds of stampeding cattle. During this the 
music by Marius Constant becomes exciting, but 
most of the time it fades into obscurity. Martial 
grandeur is again the high spot of Basarte’s 
décor, though throughout the six sets he main- 
tains the bold standard we have come to expect 
of all Petit’s designers. 

It seems to me a mistaken policy for Ballets 
de Paris to have brought over only this one 
ballet. I would have certainly enjoyed seeing the 
company dance those frenzied visions —Carmen, 
Le Loup, Le Jeune Homme et la Mort, for it is 
on these works chiefly that Petit’s reputation as 
a first-rate choreographer rests. 

ANNABEL FARJEON 
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PILAR SHERRY 
MANZANILLA 


A delicate dry sherry shipped 
exclusively for J. Lyons & Co. Ltd., 
by M. Anto de la Riva, Jerez. 


15/8 


bottle 4 bottle 


Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 
carriage paid. For 1 or 2 bottles add 
2/6 for packing and delivery. 


DIRECT @FROM THE 






A copy of our full Wine 
List will be gladly sent 
on request to: 


LYONS 


HOP EXCHANGE: 


CELLARS 


(J. Lyons & Company Ltd) 
SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEI 
HOP 0425 
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SK ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


presents 


THE UNWANTED 














THE TRAGIC AFTERMATH of Revolutions and two World Wars has left throughout the 


world millions of refugees, some old, some sick, many of them children—all unwanted. 
As a contribution to ‘World Refugee Year’, Associated-Rediffusion sent a film unit 
18,000 miles across the world to visit refugee camps in Austria at Salzburg and Linz, in 
Jordan and in Hong Kong to find out... 
What is being done to solve this vast sum of human suffering ? 


Wednesday, 
2nd December at 9.35 p.m. 
on Television from London 







Over the Independent Television Network 









CAEDMON 


mi elaler 
- renowned 


records 
of the 
spoken 
Ze) ge 


DYLAN THOMAS 

Light Breaks Where No Sun Shines. After The Funeral. On 
The Marriage Of A Virgin. The Hunchback In The Park. 
Over Sir John's Hill. TCE108 


A Visit To America. TCE 110 
FRANK O'CONNOR 


The distinguished Irish author reads My Oedipus Complex and 
The Drunkard, two of his memorable short stories. TC 1036 


JOYCE: ULYSSES 

SIOBHAN MCKENNA and E. G. MARSHALL give lyrical and 
beautifully characterised readings of the Molly Bloom and 
Leopold Bloom soliloquies. ™C1063 
DEFOE: MOLL FLANDERS 

SIOBHAN MCKENNA reads Defoe’s classical novel of lusty 
life in the eighteenth century, skilfully shortened. TO 1090 
THE POETRY OF COLERIDGE 

SIR RALPH RICHARDSON reads in its entirety The Ancient 
Mariner, together with Dejection, An Ode. The Pleasure 
Dome of Kubla Khan. The Lime Tree Bower My Prison. 
Frost at Midnight. Tc 1092 


LEWIS CARROLL: 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

JOAN GREENWOOD as Alice, STANLEY HOLLOWAY as 
the Narrator, and a cast of eight eens the immortal story by 
Lewis Carroll. TC 1097 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 

More Lewis Carroll enchantment, again with JOAN GREEN- 
WOOD, STANLEY HOLLOWAY andacastofeight. TC¢1098 


OGDEN NASH 

A Beginner's Guide to the Ocean. Watchman, What Of The 
First First Lady. Kind of an Ode to Duty. | Remember Yule. 
Peekaboo, | almost see You. Medusa And The Mot Juste. 
And others. TC1015 
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Mail Flanders ¢ 


TODAY! Send for the complete free 
16-page catalogue giving full details 
of all Caedmon records 





A PRODUCT OF PHILIPS RECORDS LIMITED 
STANHOPE HOUSE - STANHOPE PLACE- LONDON W222. 
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Long-Playing Culture 


Motz Franpers is now on sale again, in sound — 
the sound of Miss Siobhan McKenna, politely 
confiding the juicier bits of Defoe’s tale (Caed- 
mon, TC 1090). You can also listen your way 
In Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass 
with Miss Joan Greenwood’s tongue-in-cheek, 
frog-in-throat Alice, Carrolling with Lolita-like 
allure (Caedmon, TC 1097/8). These are among 
the latest phenomena of the boom in literary disc- 
ography, into whose mysteries I have recently 
been dipping. Before them I stand amazed: what 
and where is their audience? 

Partisans of the talking book already cast the 
record-player as the midwife of a cultural 
renaissance, that ‘resuscitation of the author- 
scribe’ recently predicted by Aldous Huxley, or 
that ‘reconciliaticn between poetry and the com- 
man man’ which George Orwell, writing in 1945, 
expected from steam radio’s promotion of the 
spoken word. Yet anyone exploring the cult in 
its English context may well be forgiven some 
scepticism about its literary value as he travels 
by ear through the weird hinterland of , newly 
recorded voices, whose sleeves decorate the win- 
dows of the still-mushrooming record-shops. 
True, Mr Russ Conway and Mr Marty Wilde 
(whose platters sell by the million) compete for 
the attention of pre-Christmas shoppers with the 
Poet Laureate and Mr E. M. Forster (who will 
be lucky, I gather, if their discs find a thousand 
buyers a year). But beside these Grand Old Men 
loom up such bizarre standard-bearers of oral 
literature as Miss McKenna’s sedate Moll, Miss 
Greenwood’s sexy Alice and the late Tyrone 
Power’s Byron. And few people in the trade seem 
to have any clear idea of the kind or size of 
audience which prefers, in an eye-obsessed age, 
to listen without looking and which buys long- 
playing culture in all its non-musical variety. 

On investigation, however, I find that a big 
proportion of these customers don’t live in 
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{ suppose, go the 16 Shakespeare plays recorded 


Viewers’ Britain but exist outside the range of 
\television, earnestly trying to improve their Eng- 
jlish with the help of the record companies’ cata- 
|\logues. Among the results of the vast post-war 
| changes in Africa and Asia are educational pro- 
igrammes in which learning English—as the key 
jto power and knowledge —plays a leading role. 
iTextbooks of English teaching are already 
established as best-sellers overseas. Now the long- 
‘playing record spins into this immense new mar- 
iket, with its freight of famous names. Mr Harvey 
y. Usill of Argo Records tells me that 40 per cent. 
‘of his LPs are sold overseas. Among them, I 


‘by Argo for the British Council, with anonymous 


M actors directed by George Rylands. About 12,500 


(sets have been sold at home and abroad in eigh- 
teen months, and now all are being recorded in 
|stereophonic sound. Their communication of the 
verse generally stands in welcome contrast with 
ithe kind of stage Shakespeare apparently designed 
to be seen and not heard. 

Many of these Shakespearean records are sold, 
of course, at home — especially to schools. Educa- 
tional authorities at large are realising the value 
of tape-recorders and gramophones in teaching 
children how to understand other languages and 
enjoy their own, and British schools supply the 
record companies with a rapidly expanding mar- 
ket. Mr. V. C. Clinton-Baddeley of Jupiter 
Recordings (a small firm with a discriminating 
list) tells me that in two counties practically all 





the schools use his ‘Junior anthology’ of spoken 
verse, which has become the unofficial equivalent 
of a ‘set book’. Half Jupiter’s sales are made 
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directly to schools, and Mr Clinton-Baddeley 
suspects that about half the rest reach the same 
destination. Larger companies eagerly address 
this juvenile market, in and out of school. 
Among recent offerings are a two-disc selection 
from Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (Caedmon, TC 
0998/9), spoken—with a deal of Poetry Voice -— 
by Claire Bloom, Eric Portman and John Nevilie; 
an excellent two-disc Alice Through the Looking- 
Glass (Argo, RG 180/1), with a cast of veteran 
BBC voices admirably led by Jane Asher, a little 
gitl happily free of Little-Girlery; and Mother 
Goose (Caedmon, TC 1091), in which Boris Kar- 
loff, Cyril Ritchard and Celeste Holm deliver an 
oddly arranged bunch of nursery rhymes with a 
strong American flavour and a perceptible appeal 
to the sniggery brand of parent. In the Caedmon 
list Mother Goose and Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


‘share the top-selling honours with Dylan Thomas 


and Molly Bloom’s filleted soliloquy from Ulysses 
(spoken by Siobhan McKenna on Caedmon, TC 
1063). I find, too, that some of the more mystifying 
records on the market have been made with 
schools in mind. Mr Usill tells me that he visu- 
alised ‘what is roughly called the sixth-form 
level’ as the audience for Delight (Argo, RG 159), 
in which J. B. Priestley rumbles with most enter- 


-taining expertise through fifteen essays from his 


book of that name; and E. M. Forster’s reading 
of What I Believe and The Road from Colonus 
(Argo, RG 153) was ‘definitely aimed’ at the 
grammar school and university library. 

Scholars in any stream, of any age, ought to 
be grateful for the chance of hearing Sir Ralph 
Richardson reading “The Ancient Mariner’—a 
mesmerising experience provided by The Poetry 
of Coleridge (Caedmon, TC 1092). James Mason’s 
intelligent delivery of ‘The Bishop Orders His 
Tomb’—in The Poetry of Browning (Caedmon, 
TC 1048)—is also likely to inspire a sense of 
rediscovery, though the rest of the record is 
marred for me by obtrusive characterisation in a 
grease-paint-voice, distracting attention from the 
poet’s words to the actor’s technique — an occupa- 
tional fault of invisible players on disc. Yet 
many of the people who buy these records, I 
suspect, buy them because of the speakers rather 
than the poets. 

The personality cult also influences the manu- 
facture and sale of current records where no actor 
intervenes between the author and the public. 
It is the brand-name which sells the product. In 
listening to John Masefield’s The Story of Ossian 
(Argo, RG 178), where the octogenarian Laureate 
plods impressively onwards through his clichés 
of Irish legend, it is the man rather than the 
poetry that engages one’s attention. And why on 
earth should anyone want to listen to Arthur 
Miller’s dismally embarrassing and boring reading 
from Death of a Salesman and The Crucible 
(Argo, RG 154), in which all the characters sound 
exactly the same? 

A few authors are, of course, brilliant perfor- 
mers of their own work —like J. B. Priestley and 
Frank O’Connor, who reads two short stories on 
Caedmon (TC 1036); and scores of others 
can be heard on discs and tapes made in France, 
Germany and the USA but not easily available 
over here through commercial channels. (Many 
are preserved in the invaluable archives of the 
British Institute of Recorded Sound.) Signs of 
the times, perhaps, are the Marvell Press’s pro- 
jected ‘Listenbooks’, which will include new 
poems in print and in voice, on a seven-inch disc 
recorded by the author and bound up with the 
book; Jupiter Recordings’ competition for an un- 
published poem on a contemporary theme, to 
be recorded in their next anthology for schools; 
and the possibility of recording as slowly as 8} 
r.p.m., and thus slicing the cost and volume of 
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talking books. Yet recorded prose and poetry at 
the moment is a branch of show business rather 
than literature; and it seems unlikely that in that 
business anyone in the near future will approach 
the success of Dylan Thomas, who helped to 
start the boom. One record alone — of Under Milk 
Wood—has done over twice as well as the whole 
Shakespearean library-on-discs. 


RICHARD FINDLATER 


A Stick in the Dark 


Wuatever else you don’t do, do go and see 
Frank Auerbach’s 15 new paintings at the Beaux 
Arts Gallery. Six of them are of a woman lying 
naked on a bed; another six are of London build- 
ing sites; and three are of Primrose Hill. All of 
them have been much worked on so that the paint 
is thick, uneven, turgid. Obvious influences are, 
indirectly Rembrandt, directly Bomberg. Many 
may be tempted to dismiss these original works 
as muddy, churned-up failures. Such people, 
however, will be those who are unaware of the 
nature of painting, familiar only with styles as they 
are filed in the sales-catalogues of modern art. 

All these works have an extraordinary physical 
presence. That’s why I said naked instead of 
nude. She is there on her bed. You, by looking 
and not disturbing her, cease to be a stranger. 
The building sites are damp. The mud clings. 
The tarpaulins are heavy with moisture. The 
light in the sky is far less comforting than a cup 
of tea. Do I make the paintings sound literal? Of 
course I do. It is the curse of words in this con- 
text. They-are not literal. They are physically real 
partly because Auerbach has learnt to search by 
drawing, partly because he understands the 
intimidating limitations of painting. Let me ex- 
plain what I mean by that, for it concerns the 
heart of the problem with which every true 
painter now has to struggle, and with which we’ve 
seen Auerbach struggling for several years. 

His earlier works were mud-coloured, inches 
thick. They looked as if they had been painted 
in the dark with a candle and a stick. When I 
first saw them, I recognised the strength of the 
drawings that accompanied them, but I was un- 
convinced by the paintings themselves. I now see, 
in the light of this new exhibition, that they were 
an essential step in Auerkach’s development. 
Every painter now has to settle for himself the 
genesis point of his own art. Some choose geo- 
metry, for instance. Auerbach chose the density 
of his pigment. He began with the nearest that a 
painter can get to substance. Whatever the artist 
chooses for his genesis will seem inadequate. It 
will always be like trying tc build a house with 
matchsticks. But it is this inadequacy that he 
then pushes against. Maybe for years. Always 
aware of the richness of life and the poorness of 
art. And then suddenly the inadequacy becomes 
an advantage. He has turned it to his purpose. 
The inert deadness of the mud in Auerbach’s 
earlier paintings becomes eloquent now about the 
weather and the depth dug in the building sites, 
just as in the nudes it becomes eloquent about 
the substance of flesh. If an artist inherits a tradi- 
tion, his development is made much easier. Here 
and now no artist inherits a tradition. Conse- 
quently he faces two dangers with only his own 
obstinacy to help him. He can be misled into 
trying to imitate life. Imitation amounts to no 
more than a salesman’s gimmick: it merely stimu- 
lates one’s appetite for the real thing. Or else he 
can be misled into subjectivity. As far as I am 
concerned the matches are logs, he says to him- 
self, and so happily plays with them and tells 
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“GREEK, Sir,” 
said 

Samuel Johnson 

“is like lace; 

every man gets as much of 


it as he can”’ 


And so is GREECE 


Land of eternal summer 


Yours to enjoy as much as you can! 


NATIONAL TOURIST ORGANIZATION—4, STADIUM STREET, ATHENS 

















HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 


1960 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Reading Universities 


SARDINIA, SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, MALTA, GREECE AND 
YUGOSLAVIA 
CRUISE No. 18 2nd April to 18th April, 1960 


Visiting SAVONA, CAGLIARI, NORA, PALERMO, MONREALE, SEGESTA, TUNIS, CARTHAGE, DOUGGA, 
AGRIGENTO, TRIPOLI, SABRATHA, LEPCIS MAGNA, MALTA, SYRACUSE, OLYMPIA, DELPHI, 08108 
LOUKAS, CORFU, PALAEOKASTRITSA, DUBROVNIK, TORCELLO, VENICE. 


GREECE, TURKEY AND YUGOSLAVIA 


CRUISE No. 19 16th April to 2nd May, 1960 


Visiting VENICE, OLYMPIA, ATHENS, DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, SOUNION, DELOS, MYKONOS, CAPE HELLES, GALLI- 
POLI, TROY, THE BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, PERGAMUM, SELJUK, EPHESUS, ANTALYA, PERGE, ASPENDOS, 
SIDE, RHODES, LINDOS, KNOSSO8, MALLIA, GORTYNA, PHAESTOS, PYLOS, DUBROVNIK, VENICE. 


SICILY, GREECE, TURKEY AND THE BLACK SEA 


CRUISE No. 20 23rd August to 10th September, 1960 


Visiting SAVONA, SYRACUSE, OLYMPIA, KNO8SOS, RHODES, LINDOS, SELJUK, EPHESUS, CAPE HELLES, 
TROY, BURGAS, NESSEBER, VARNA, THE BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, PERGAMUM, DELOS, MYKONOS, ATHENS, 
DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, SOUNION, CORINTH, SICYON, PATRAS, TORCELLO, VENICE. 


GREECE, TURKEY, CYPRUS, LEBANON AND YUGOSLAVIA 


CRUISE No. 21 8th September to 26th September, 1960 


Visiting VENICE, ee eo! oe ASINE, oe, TIRYNS, ATHENS, DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, 
SOUNION, DELOS, MYK ONOS, RHOD ao ANTAL YA, PERGE , ASPEN DOS, SIDE, LIMASSOL, NICOSIA, 
KYRENIA, FAMAGUSTA, SALAMIS ‘Optional air Excursion to JERUSALEM and BETHLEHEM or DAMASCUS 
and PALMYRA), BEIRUT, BYBLOS, BAALBECK. MALLIA, KNO8$08, DUBROVNIK, VENICE. 

Each Cruise will be accompanied by six Guest Lecturers who will give Lectures on board and at various sites visited. 
Guest Lecturers accompanying Cruises include: Mr. J. Boardman, Sir Maurice Bowra, Sir William Calder, Lord 
David Cecil, Sir Harry Luke, Mr. Michael Maclagan, The Rev. Gervase Mathew, The Rev. Canon Guy — 


Professor W. B. Stanford, Professor Eric G. Turner, Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Mr. D 
Wigram and Sir John Wolfenden 


PRICES FROM 85 GNS, 
(INCLUDING TRAVEL LONDON—VENICE AND RETURN) 
For particulars and reservations apply to : 
W. F. & R. K. SWAN (HELLENIC) LTD. 
260 (H36) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.I 
Telephone: MUSeum 8070 (12 lines) 
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1924 SCR Celebrates 1959 
35 Years of Anglo-Soviet 
Cultural Relations 


LONDON December 9th 


Mahatma Gandhi Hall 
Fitzroy Square, W.| 7.30 p.m. 


Speakers: Sergei OBRAZTSOV 


famous puppeteer 


A. F. OKULOV 
editor, ‘Problems of Philosophy” 


Pianoforte: Leonard CASSINI 
Songs: Martin LAWRENCE 
Chairman: D. N. PRITT, Q@.C. 


Tickets: 7/6, 5/-, 3/6 from Society for Cultural 
Relations with the USSR, I4 Kensington Square, 
WwW.8 WeEsStern 1571 


NOTTINGHAM December 5th 
Rainbow Room, 
7.30 p.m. 


Co-operative Art 
Sergei OBRAZTSOV 2" his 





Centre, Broad St. 
puppets 


Tickets: 5/-, 3/6 (children half price) from Information 
Bureau, Nottingham Co-operative Society, Upper Parlia- 
ment Street, Nottingham or Mrs. C. Turner, Sans Souci, 
West Bridgford, Nottingham. 
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BRADFORD December 7th 


Mechanics’ Institute 7.30 p.m. 


P and his 
Sergei OBRAZTSOV puppets 
Tickets and information from the Bradford SCR, 
c/o Mr. Colin Siddons, 20 Pasture Lane, Clayton, Bradford 
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himself stories. What he must do, if he is to break 
through, is to create from discontent. A por- 
tentous term. But what it means is that he must 
accept the limitations of his art. Only from these 
can he create. His struggle can then be seen as 
the equivalent of life. And his shock of recogni- 
tion when he at last achieves something will com- 
municate itself to us—as vividly as a shock 
received from life. This exhibition contains many 
such shocks. 


JoHN BERGER 


Ibsen at the Court 


Iasen is becoming increasingly difficult to stage. 
Since the burning issues no longer glow so 
brightly, the audience’s interest is less partisan or 
outraged than detached, curious. And this detach- 
ment usually grows by the text it feeds on: the 
standard translations are stiff, unreal, blunting. 
George Devine’s able production of Rosmersholm 
(Royal Court), however, has the initial advantage 
of a new, remarkably flexible translation by Ann 
Jellicoe which preserves a delicate balance be- 
tween nineteenth-century formality and the more 
off-hand style of contemporary talk. (She has 
done the job so well she might easily have spared 
us her didactic little programme note.) 

But then Rosmersholm has peculiar advantages 
of its own. It comes lateish in the Ibsen canon 
when, with his battles largely won, he was less 
concerned with social causes than with human 
profundity. The politics are still there, the reac- 
tionaries still fight it out with the progressives, 
but the morality is no longer in clear black and 
white. The conservative Kroll may be rigid, 
violent and, to a degree, hateful, but he is still 
Rosmer’s friend. In the name of friendship he 
forgets his principles enough to return to Ros- 
mersholm against his oath. This might have 
seemed both more significant and moving had 
Mark Dignam toned down his political caricature 
of the evil Tory enough to suggest the incipient 
tenderness between the two men. Similarly, Peter 
Mortensgard may be on the side Ibsen admired, 
but he is political to the point of corruption, so 
much less interested in morality than expediency 
that he has become an inhuman political machine, 
whose ruthlessness John Blatchley finely substan- 
tiated. , 

The real struggle is not between opposed 
causes but between those who are closest: Ros- 
mer, Rebecca and the place itself. In the Royal 
Court production, it is Rosmer who comes off 
best. A good man may be hard to find, but he is 
even harder to act. Yet without the least waver- 
ing, Eric Porter managed to create the impres- 
sion of a goodness that was neither innocence 
nor willed virtue but a natural and contagious 
gentleness that had survived his frozen marriage 
and was now relaxing in such tentative freedom 
as it could find. He never once succumbed to the 
devils of priggishness, didacticism or weakness. 
Considering the temptations, one can’t say better 
than that. In comparison, Dame Peggy Ashcroft 
seemed much less convincing. Granted, Rebecca 
is an extremely difficult part, perhaps the 
most complex Ibsen created. She is the new 
woman, clever, passionate, impulsive, yet, des- 
pite every appearance of freedom, under appalling 
pressure of guilt: she has driven Rosmer’s wife 
to suicide and probably slept with her own father. 
Intellectually, in her reading and style, she is as 
free as the air; but she can’t act. When she gets 
what she wants—Rosmer—she is _ paralysed. 
Dame Peggy gave a carefully studied perform- 
ance, but of a subdued, twilit Rebecca. She 
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suffered and was remorseful; at the climax her 
gestures were pathetically helpless, like those of 
some captive; but she seemed to lack altogether 
the girl’s inner power and compulsion. In place 
of tragic strength Dame Peggy substituted 
gentility. She moved, of course, with great dig- 
nity, but her resolutely modulated voice remained 
perilously close to the merely genteel. In the end, 
she was destroyed not by the clash between her 
own guilt and the superstitions of Rosmersholm, 


. with its white horses and trolls from the uncon- 


scious; she seemed, instead, more a victim of 
social snobberies. But then, since the Rosmer 
family portraits appeared to include those of 
Dostoevsky, Schubert, Laud and Katherine Parr, 
one can’t blame her. 

The Old Vic’s Richard II is another pedestrian 
production to add to their already pedestrian 
season. It has its good things, of course. John 
Justin, for example, makes no bones about 
Richard’s effeminacy and that, curiously enough, 
makes a good deal more sense out of the King’s 
more tiresomely mannered speeches than the 
usual poet manqué interpretation : at first they are 
merely games of wit; later, when his character 
darkens and strengthens, they are jagged, strained, 
despairing. Unhappiness, however perverse, makes 
better drama than a touch of the poetaster. George 
Baker is powerful, if somewhat unvarying, as 
Bolingbroke; Robert Harris does well by Gaunt’s 
dying speech, and Maggie Smith, as the Queen, 
chirps in that queer voice of hers with consider- 
able delicacy. But the shoddiness of detail in Val 
May’s production was extraordinary. A group of 
apparently spavined soldiers shuftled on and off 
looking grim. The minor, and not so minor, actors 
registered fear, hate, contempt or pleasure with 
as much subtlety as the villains of early silent 
films; when not immediately involved, they regis- 
tered nothing. Judging from the noise they made, 
the scene-shifters enjoyed themselves. Really, it’s 
about time the Old Vic stopped treating Shake- 
speare as just another boring cultural chore; for 
if they don’t take him seriously, who will? 

The appeal of The World of Suzie Wong (Prince 
of Wales) is something like Lolita’s: the fascina- 
tion of watching those delicate little Chinese 
creatures, with their nymphets’ figures and piping 
treble voices, discuss the number of sailors they 
have slept with. Otherwise it is just a standard 
American musical without the music. And I defy 
anyone to think of anything worse than that. 


A. ALVAREZ 


Documentary 


Irs a dull word, and so too are most of the 
products it shelters. In theory there is no reason 
why, at all times, a cinema rooted in realism and 
poetry should not rival the fictional shadow-show: 
no reason except a pin-headed film industry, a 
conditioned public, and—it must be admitted — 
scarcely enough talent and convictions to go round. 
More human contact being needed, the realist 
today seeks ‘his salvation in Free Cinema or, if 
he fancies the bigger chance, in some kind of 
neo-Realism. This week accident has brought us 
documentary on three levels: poetic muck-raking, 
high-minded documentary of the old kind, and 
popular near-fiction. The first, despite faults, is 
far and away the most striking. 

The Savage Eye (Curzon), reviewed in these 
columns when it was shown at Edinburgh, is that 
of the camera which, under the direction of 
Joseph Strick (Muscle Beach—and sundry hack 
pieces), has hunted alarmingly down skid row, 
beauticians’ parlours, all-in wrestling, a faith-heal- 
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ing service, a queers’ club, strip tease, to say noth- 
ing of shop windows, airports, and street corners : 
the method of On the Bowery intensified to a 
wider field. Moreover it has been dramatised. 
Behind dark spectacles, a woman arrives at the 
airport. She never speaks but she thinks aloud, 
and dialogues between her and her guardian angel 
everywhere accompany her; she being in that, to 
an angel, interesting condition of ex-wife not yet 
fully divorced. She is verging on middle age, and 
is féted by, and finally gives in to, a middle- 
aged boy. Then she has that car crash which is 
the fate of every unhappy heroine, and muzzily 
wins through. 

The enlightenment hardly grips. Too much 
chat-in-the-head? But would the film have been 
as effective without? For all its imposition the 
dramatising is worth double the usual commen- 
tary, however well done, and we must take The 
Savage Eye as it is: scarifying, rapt, sad, over- 
done, but far more attached to life than all but 
afew films with a less one-sided view. It has tried 
to add another dimension, and if it has failed, the 
possibility remains. 

The first film from UNO, Thorold Dickinson’s 
Power Among Men, uses the conventional docu- 
mentary means to impress on us from four 
quarters the importance of using power to con- 
struct and not to destroy. Its intentions are admir- 
able, but it lacks the very power it seeks to instil 
in others. The four episodes relate the rebuild- 
ing of a village near Monte Cassino, peasants in 
Haiti being taught the elements of husbandry, 
the irrigation of a wilderness in Canada, and a 
doubtful bee-keeper in Norway being reassured 
about the activities of the atomic research station 
over the hill. This last episode, which should 
clinch the whole, unfortunately quite fails to 
grip; so that we are left with a bunch of mem- 
ories, some instructive and some beautiful, but 
the theme is never driven home. This film will not 
be shown in cinemas, and frankly-— despite earn- 
estness and charm — could not stand up to it with- 
out much strengthening. 

The FBI Story (Warners) shows how tepidly a 
good subject can be treated and get by with the 
help of a few spectacles of violence and Mr 
James Stewart delivering a lecture which impar- 
tially picks out highlights in the development of 
FBI and his own home life as one of its stalwarts. 
We get glimpses of Klu Klux Klan, Dillinger, 
Russian spies; but the cavalcade, in Technicolor 
and sugar-coated, is as tame as any film with 
this subject could well be. 


WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Writing about Viewing 


Dr Epwarp R. Murrow’s British Association 
lecture on television and politics already seems 
destined to be an anthology piece in the growing 
corpus of Tvological (? teleopticological) scripture. 
It appears, for instance, in the current issue of the 
Twentieth Century (a special number devoted to 
television) and also in Dons or Crooners?, a book- 
let containing the text of the three lectures, de- 
livered in Guildhall and subsequently broadcast 
in shortened versions on ITV, of which Dr Mur- 
row’s was the second. Either or both of these 
publications would make admirable material for 
a WEA week-end school or discussion-group on 
the problems of communication. 

The Murrow canon is to be found in its purest 
form in Dons or Crooners?, a handsome Shenval 
exercise with a gaudy cover (removable to disclose 
a chaste, scholarly-looking cover), published by 
Granada TV and good value at 3s. 6d. for 111 
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Pages, with assorted illustrations: diagram of the 
principles of Pulse Code Modulation; Nixon seen 
during his coast-to-coast demonstration of the 
indispensability of a cocker spaniel, Checkers; 
drawing by Robert Hooke (1667) of the head and 
thorax of a flea. 

Besides Murrow, Dons or Crooners? contains 
lectures by Sir Edward Appleton, FRS, and Sir 
Eric Ashby. Sir Edward’s is highly technical, yet 
readable with only slight skipping by the layman, 
for he constantly explains in plain words what he 
means. Thus, he compares overseas telegraphy 
with air transport because it goes fast en route 
but time is wasted at each end: messages are pre- 
pared and delivered by relatively slow-witted 
human beings, but ‘only 15 seconds elapse 
between the transmission of a 25-word message 
from London, as perforated tape, and its com- 
pleted reception in printed tape form in Australia’. 

He also softens us up for ‘binary digital sig- 
nals’, etc., by piquantly relevant anecdotes -- e.g., 
his story of a mid-Victorian lecture on the tele- 
phone by Sir William Preece of the Post Office. 
Preece had selected for his demonstration the tune 
of “Phe Campbells are coming’. The poet Tenny- 
son was present in the audience and was asked to 
listen. ‘I hear nothing at all’, he said gruffly. 
Preece put the telephone to his own ear and said 
‘Oh, I hear quite distinctly “The Campbells are 
coming” ’. But the Army bandsman who had been 
engaged to play at the sending end of the circuit 
had got the date wrong and turned up a night 
later. 

Sir Eric’s lecture I find slightly less satisfactory, 
not because of its content, which again includes 
some fascinating historical data (T. H. Huxley 
on craftsmanship in science: ‘If the most nimble- 
fingered watchmaker among you will come into 
my workshop, he may set me to put a watch to- 
gether, and I will set him to dissect, say, a black- 
beetle’s nerves. . . I am inclined to think that I 
shall manage my job to his satisfaction sooner 
than he will do his piece to mine’), but because 
of its initial manner, with its arch and condes- 
cending evocation of a rootless working man, ‘Ron 
Blossom’ (who, when he sees a trick of popu- 
larised science, ‘exclaims “Cripes”’). One feels 
that Sir Eric was talking down to his audience, 
and it was perhaps a mistake to use for the whole 
booklet his ‘bright’ and catchpenny title, with its 
unconsciously archaic flavour—‘crooner’ being a 
1930ish period word now mainly used by elderly 
gents trying to sound modern. 

Tom DRIBERG 


Brecht Recital, at the Festival Hall 


Presumably the arrival of a group of artists from 
the Deutsches Theater in East Berlin on the same 
day as Dr Adenauer was not quite a coincidence. One 
purpose, at least, of their visit was to show the flag 
(the display of the Hammer and Compasses emblem, 
as at the Festival Hall, would have provoked a diplo- 
matic incident elsewhere). Still, this was all in the 
game as Brecht played it, and we were the benefici- 
aries. Ernst Busch sang the Solomon-Song, In 
Memory of Marie A. and cther songs magnificently, 
to settings by Kurt Weill and Hanns Eisler: perhaps 
we may never again hear Mackie’s and Peachum’s 
songs sung with the authentic cynical gusto of Twen- 
ties Berlin. In comparison, Gisela May’s rendering 
of Jenny’s Song, though competent, was an under- 
studying of Lotte Lenya at thirty years’ remove. At 
least half the audience appeared to be ex-German- 
speaking, but the readings from Brecht’s poems and 
the Keuner Stories probably communicated even to 
those quite innocent of German. Wolfgang Lang- 
hoff, director of the Deutsches Theater, read the 
famous Of poor B.B. with the clinical detachment 
Brecht himself employed in reading poetry. One was 
reminded of W. H. Auden as an undergraduate at 
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Working late? 
Important date? 





Change into a clean 
Van Heusen Collar 


Its cool, crisp comfort 
will freshen you up, re- 
store your morale. 
Impeccably styled Van 
Heusen collars are made 
in a permanently semi- 
stiff material woven to 
a curve that conforms 
to the shape of your 
neck. That’s why they 
keep their shape, feel so 
comfortable. 


Keep some Van Heusen 
collars at the office and 
freshen up at the end of 
the day’s work—or in 
the middle of it. 





Choose from six styles in the quarter-size 
that fits you exactly. 3/6 each. 


Van Heusen 
@) Collars 


KEEP SOME SPARE VAN HEUSEN 
COLLARS AT THE OFFICE 














Lord Northcliffe and 
the LSJ 





Nearly 40 years ago the London School of 
Journalism was founded at the instigation 
of Lord Northcliffe, who became its chief 


patron. The School has always maintained 
the highest traditions of journalism, and 
its correspondence courses are followed 
by writers all over the world. A copy of 
“ Writing for the Press ’’ will be-sent free. 


London School of Journalism (N.S.) 


19 Hertford Street. Park Lane, W.1 GRO 8250 
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ln The 


Bookshops Now 





Guy 
Clutton-Brock 


DAWN IN NYASALAND 


Clutton-Brock puts the case for the Africans 
in a searching exposure of the problem in 
Central Africa. ‘ Unusual and powerful . 

it is authentically the voice of ‘ = common 
man’. New Statesman. . 6d. net. 





Winston Graham 
THE TUMBLED HOUSE 


* An acute description of a particular London 
milieu, this novel is human, passionate, pain- 
ful and very, very readable.” 





The Sphere. 2nd Impression. 16s. net. 
Alfred Lansing 
ENDURANCE 


“One of the greatest adventure stories of this 
century.” Time and Tide. “ Quite outstanding 

. an author who has the gift of good writing. 
I shall return to this book with relish again 
and again.”” SIR RAYMOND PRIESTLEY, New 
Statesman. 2nd impression. Illustrated, 21s. net. 


A. A. Luce 


FISHING AND THINKING 


** An excellent angling book which I can warm- 
ly recommend. . . . One of the most attractive 
and unusual fishing books I have seen for a 
long time.” MORAY MCLAREN, The Scotsman. 

Illustrated, 16s. net. 


R. H. Ferry 


MY RIVER VALLEY 


A book to delight every country lover. ‘“ The 
narrative evokes the eternal verities of country 
life and human nature... recalls ‘The 
Autobiography of a Super-Tramp’.” 

Daily Telegraph. Illustrated, 15s. net. 











Jerrard Tickell 


WHITHER DO YOU WANDER? 


An enthralling new novel by the author of 
Appointment With Venus. ‘“Jerrard Tickell 
achieves real excitement and suspense in his 
story of a little boy lost.” Evening News, 

15s. net. 


Donald Moore 





THE STRIKING WIND 


A novel of the East. An ordinary Englishman, 
without his wife by his side, might meet the 
wrong girl on a hot night in Hong Kong and 
forget it. But that is just what Hubert Phipps 
12s, 6d. net. 


could not and did not do. 
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Oxford ‘picking up every word with a pair of forceps’. 
Yet the evening was often deeply moving, and was 
a great and deserved triumph for Wolfgang Langhoff 
and his fellow artists, many of whom knew Brecht 
intimately. 

Whether it was a suitable presentation of Brecht’s 
work to the non-initiate, I’m not so sure. That the 
songs should come off so well when removed from 
their context in the plays is surely disturbing; this 
is an aspect of Brecht’s dramaturgy which the drama- 
tic critics who hailed The Hostage as ‘Brechtian’ 
might think twice about. And the mood seemed often 
dangerously nostalgic. The early songs have a seduc- 
tive appeal, but straight readings from the plays or 
the poetry might give a better idea of Brecht’s con- 
temporary relevance. But the Deutsches Theater has 
put all English Brechtians in its debt, and, let’s hope, 
made further converts. 

J. M. 


The Modern Jazz Quartet, at the Royal Festival 
Hall 

Returning after two years’ absence the Modern 
Jazz Quartet had a packed hall raving on 21 Novem- 
ber, Their technique is as flawless as ever, their 
presence splendidly like a New Yorker advertisement : 
the ceremonious John Lewis on piano; Kay on drums, 
a brown tiger half-looking over his shoulder; Jackson, 


| a lab assistant setting-up complex emotional experi- 


ments on the vibes; Heath on bass, a Greco grandee 
with a dash of cynicism. Lewis remains the most 
talented jazz composer since Ellington. He now seems 
to be moving from an unsuitable ideal of eighteenth- 
century formalism towards the nineteenth century, 
which provides more scope for jazz feeling, including 
sarcasm. He also plays the piano as Babel wrote 


| stories, by leaving out as much as he can; but that is 


not so uncommon. Milt Jackson plays wonderfully, 
especially in the gospel-inspired ‘Pyramid’. It was a 
mistake to bring two British guest-musicians, Ross 
and Harriott, in. Outsiders playing with the MJQ 
must either dominate ‘it, which these could not, or fit 
in, which requires more than a half-day’s rehearsal 
with so integrated and tight and magnificent a group. 
F. N. 


Katya Kabanova, at Sadler’s Wells 


Anyone who missed Janacek’s masterpiece in 1951 
and 1954 should make no mistake this time. There 
is no more gripping opera: a_ straight-from-the- 
shoulder presentation of a slice of life, it packs into 
less than two hours the maximum of human passion 
and emotional tension, using the most direct musical 
medium — lyrical melody. 

In this revival, the score as a whole achieves its 
full impact under the dynamic direction of Charles 
Mackerras, but the individual parts are realised by 
the singers with varying success, As Katya, Marie 
Collier creates a strong impression, with her fiery 
temperament and rich, vibrant voice: she would do 
well, however, not to press her tone so persistently, 
as her forte tends towards shrillness; so would Marion 
Studholme, whose neat impersonation of Barbara only 
suffers from an occasional hard-edged phrase. Monica 
Sinclair’s Kabanicha is excellently sung, but she 
does not so much act as caricature the part; and the 
same may be said of the Dikoy of Stanislav Pieczora. 
Most successful among the men, vocally and drama- 
tically, is Kevin Miller as Vanya; least successful is 


William McAlpine, who needs to sing and act much , 


more forcefully if the hero, Boris, is not to remain 
a mere shadow. 


D.C. 


A Man’s Job, at the Arts Theatre 

In Ferdinand Bruckner’s A Man’s fob, a rich 
widow, who married for money, tries in turn to buy 
her stepson, so that he may pass on his message of 
redemption to the world. But this promising Freudian 


| head of steam is released in a series of shrill whistles 


which destroy its motive power for the plot. The 
players are left clinging to their lines, and only Mary 
Kerridge survives the evening. It is part of the 
mystery of language that such dialogue would prob- 
ably sound quite natural in German; but surely 
stronger arguments than this are needed for a trans- 
lated play. 
R.N. 
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Correspondence 


POLITICAL WARFARE 


S1r,—In his review of Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick’s The 
Inner Circle, R. H. S. Crossman refers to ‘those 
weekly psychological warfare directives which 
Ritchie Calder produced under the supervision of 
Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart’. I emphatically did not. 
As Director of Plans, I produced political warfare 
directives. 

This is not a quibble about words. There is a 
world of difference, and Crossman, of all people, 
ought to know it. When the Political Warfare Execu- 
tive was set up, its motives, as well as its methods, 
were clearly defined. Policy was to make propaganda, 
and propaganda was not to make policy. It was made 
plain that the Second World War was a ‘war of ideas, 
which had begun before the shooting war and world 
go on after the shooting had ended’. We modified 
Clausewitz’s dictum ‘War is the extension of policy 
by other means’ to read ‘Policy shall be the exten- 
sion of war by other means’. In other words, we 
were supposed to count the political consequences, 
as well as to exploit propaganda, or psychological, 
situations. 

Psychological warfare was, by British definition, a 
tactical instrument of political ~’arfare strategy. The 
Americans made no such distinction. I thought then 
that this was a portentous mistake and I think now 
that the portents have been confirmed. 

In military field operations, ‘psychological warfare’ 
was appropriate—to seize and exploit morale weak- 
nesses of the enemy. Perhaps it was Crossman’s long 
association with the military as Deputy Director of 
the Psychological Warfare branches of AFHQ and 
SHAEF which blurred the distinction; but I would 
remind him that the political warfare ‘annexes’ to 
military operational plans included not only detailed 
proposals for psychological warfare exploitation but 
appraisals of political consequences as well. 

Every political warfare directive was approved by 
the Foreign Office, endorsed by Eden, and, by that 
token, carried the authority of the War Cabinet. 
Some of us regarded our propaganda as ‘the Un- 
written Treaty’ and thought that our promises and 
pledges would be honoured and not treated as 
cynical expediency. True, ‘unconditional surrender’ 
was categorical enough to preclude an ‘unwritten 
treaty’ with the enemy, but our friends in the resist- 
ance movements accepted our word as our commit- 
ment— and, in the event, found how credulous they 
had been. 

If it had been merely ‘psychological warfare’, then 
we could now be as cynical as the ingenious and 
devious methods we then employed, but since it was 
‘political warfare’ we carry a heavy responsibility 
for the political consequences in the post-war world. 

May I say that I was on Kirkpatrick’s side in 
keeping the BBC immaculate so that, as Crossman 
says, it became a propaganda instrument which 
finally ‘induced all Europe to rely on London for 
its news’. And for its hopes. 

RITCHIE CALDER 

The Gables 

Belmont, Surrey 


NUCLEAR CAMPAIGN 


S1r,—Since the Oxford University Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament has been prevented by proc- 
torial ban from organising a march from Brize Norton 
to Oxford on Sunday, 29 November, it is hoped that 
students from other universities and colleges all over 
England will take part that Sunday in a similar one- 
day march organised by the Oxford Area Campaign, 
protesting against the continuation of H-bomber 
patrol flights taking place round-the-clock from the 
USAF/RAF base at Brize Norton, Oxfordshire, and 
at the same time vindicate the democratic right of 
students everywhere to protest against policies they 
hold to be morally and rationally indefensible. 

The one-day march, to be preceded by a 24-hour 
vigil, will leave the Carterton Gate of the Brize 
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Norton base at 10 a.m., after a short service and reach 
Oxford about 6 p.m. 

Reception has been arranged in Oxford at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, St Giles, Oxford, from 7 
p.m. onwards on 28 November. There will be over- 
night accommodation but marchers should bring 
bedding. Coaches will leave St Giles for the base at 
9 a.m. on Sunday morning. Seats bookable. Leaflets 
and further information from the Secretary, 88 South- 
field Road, Oxford. 


A. J. P. Taytor, Irts MurpocH, Mary WARNOCK, 
CHRISTOPHER HILL, CHARLES TAYLOR 


SCRAMBLING 


S1r,—I was most interested to read the article on 
‘scrambling’ which appeared in a recent issue. Some 
four years ago I was approached by my local club, the 
Southampton and District Motorcycle Club, who had 
just been turned off their traditional scramble ground 
and were desperate for somewhere to go. I was luckily 
able to find a suitable piece of land at Beaulieu where 
during recent years we have had two or three very 
successful meetings every season. 

In spite of objections by local residents in advance 
of the first meeting, no complaints have been received 
subsequently, and I can testify that no damage has 
been done, or nuisance caused, either by the ‘scramb- 
lers’ or by the spectators. The organising club, more- 
over, are most meticulous in clearing any mess after 
each meeting. 

I would like to support the call for greater recogni- 
tion of this most excellent sport. It is not generally 
realised that the great stumbling block is the present 
Sunday Observance laws, which prevent the organ- 
isers from charging admission; they have to rely on 
money derived from car parks. Both the participants 
and spectators are generally people who work till 
Saturday midday, and therefore it is impossible to 
hold a meeting on any other day of the week. Nor is 
it possible to charge £1 for car parking as Polo organ- 
isers can so easily do. 

MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU 


Sir,—I was horrified to read John Berger’s plea 
for a greater recognition and encouragement of the 
sport of scrambling in his article entitled “The Hero’. 

His ‘heroes’ bring their noisy, dangerous motor 
cycles: into the peace and quiet of the hills and 
country lanes and destroy the pleasure of those of us 
who like to enjoy the older sport or pastime of ramb- 
ling. As their machines bump and slither up the 
stony, muddy tracks, we walkers must jump aside 
lest we, toc, become premature heroes. Their 
machines churn the mud to squelch and dislodge 
the stones and make the surface of the lanes and 
paths more uncomfortable for the walker. 

No, far from encouraging these youths, I would 
prohibit them from using public roads and paths for 
their sport. If they want to pursue their sport, let 
these ‘working-class lads’ who, from Berger’s report, 
can afford the quite high cost of scrambling, spend 
a little more money and buy themselves some land 
where they can construct their hazards and take their 
pleasure without interfering in the pleasure of other 
working-class lads and old ’uns. 

LEONARD COHEN 

112 Wythenshawe Road 

Manchester 


THE REICHSTAG FIRE 


S1r,—I would recommend Critic to read on this 
subject a book by Hans Bernd Gisevius the English 
title of which is: To The Bitter End (Cape, 1948). 
Gisevius was particularly well qualified as an observer 
for he was, although an anti-Nazi, a newly recruited 
member of the Gestapo at the time of the fire, and he 
was inquisitive and determined enough to uncover a 
good many secrets in the offices on the Prinz Albreckt- 
strasse. The story of the part played by Lubbe in the 
fire is long, complicated and, in certain details, a 
matter of conjecture. Gisevius, however, makes these 
points, and supplies much evidence to support them: 

(1) The Reichstag fire was started by Marinus van 
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FOR LIVELY MINDS WHO LIVE ABROAD... 


Here is your opportunity to end the mental exile of a friend abroad; to 
unite a lively mind with The Guardian view of world affairs. A Christmas 
gift subscription to The Manchester Guardian Weekly will allow him, 
as near as possible, to share once a week for twelve months that indivi- 
dual, authentic and stimulating vision of the World that can be your 


daily pleasure with The Guardian. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY 


for CHRISTMAS 


Yearly rates: Surface Mail 28s. 
Special Air Edition: Europe, 
Middle East, North Africa 

Sis. U.S.A. by bulk Air Service 
57s. 6d. Canada, United 
States, South America, South 
Africa, India, Pakistan 59s. 8d. 
Australia, New Zealand, 
China, Japan 68s. 4d. A 
greetings card will be sent 
with the first copy if 
requested. 




















AVERYS 


Wine Merchants 





Cold damp misty midwinter, the season 
for the full-bodied generous richness of 
Amoroso Sherry—the warm friendli- 
ness of Port—the charm of old Madeira. 
No wonder these wines have for 
generations fortified and cheered us at 
Christmas time. 
Averys BRISTOL SUPREME, 
the greatest of all Amoroso 


Sherries - ee -- 26/6 
Averys DRAKE, full vintage 
character Port .. si . 19/- 


Averys LONDON PARTICU- 

LAR, old Solera Madeira .. 21/6 
A bottle of each for 69/- by post, or 
a half for 37/6d. 





Averys Wine List offers pre-phylloxera Clarets, 
Madeira made in the year of Waterloo, and so on 
as you would expect, but also an excellent Claret 
for 7/6, an authentic Chablis for 10/6, hundreds 
of other wines at all prices and, of course, 
Averys Original BRISTOL MILK Sherry 
as shipped for 160 years—one bottle post free for 
25/-, two for 47/6. 


Send for lists, Christmas offers, etc., to— 


7, Park Street, 
BRISTOL 


Established before 1793 











KEEP FIT BY 
BREATHING 


omer 


= 


Says 
Capt. W. P. Knowles, 
M.C., M.A., D.Sc. 
Principal of the 


institute of Breathing. 





The way you use your lungs controls your 
health, your resistance to disease, even 
your time-span. If breathing’s difficult— 
through bronchitis, catarrh, or emphysema 
—your joy in living is so much less. And 
yet the technique of easy, rhythmic, 
restorative breathing can be learned by all 
—the sick, the old, the very young. Capt. 
Knowles’s method has benefited over 
60,000 people. It has restored good 
health to chronic respiratory sufferers as 
well as those with nervous disorders. 
Even the “fit”? can improve physically 
and mentally. 

Read “New Life By Breathing.” 
Send 3d. stamp for your Free copy to: 
Institute of Breathing, N.S. Enquiry 
Dept.,26 Market Place, London, N.W.11 
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Wood Engravings 
of Robert Gibbings 


Compiled by Patience Empson 
Over 1,000 engravings, colour fron- 
, tispicce and 9 pages of plates. With 
some recollections by the Artist, 
“and an Introduction by Thomas 
Balston. 400 pages. A handsome 
quarto volume, stamped real gold. 
YYW); “A princely tribute to a prince 

yr among engravers and a writer of 
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! Mf f f unsurpassed delicacy and charming 
Wa y LM ' humour.”—Irish Independent. 
d/l bb “< A lavish feast for his admirers.” — 
Economist. £5 5s. 
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The Wonders of Yorkshire 
Marie Hartley and Foan Ingilby 


A fine book describing one hundred remarkable Yorkshire sights in York City, and the West, 
Worth, and East Ridings. With 16 pages of photographs, over 100 drawings and colour 
frontispiece by Marie Hartley. 320 pages. 30s. 











Concise Encyclopaedia 
of Architecture Martin S. Briggs 


An alphabetical conspectus of traditional and modern architecture of the chief countries 
of the world, with 1,680 articles, including 400 short biographies, in 384 pages with 200 
drawings and 42 photographs. 21s. 


Mistress of Myself Mrs Robert Henrey 


*“‘ Another vivaciously unflagging instalment of Mrs. Robert Henrey’s experiences and 
reflections.” —The Times. ‘‘ It becomes vitally alive . . . and should have immense appeal.” 
—Books and Bookmen. (2nd large printing) 20s. 


Recent and Readable 


Daniel-Rops’s CHURCH IN THE DARK AGES (42s.); Pennethorne-Hughes’s HOW 






















YOU GOT YOUR NAME (9s. 6d.); ECLIPSE OF THE GERMAN NAVY (21s.); 
and in ‘‘ Everyman,” in the new large size, Defoe’s TOUR OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
(2 vols. 10s. 6d. each), and Samuel Butler’s EREWHON (8s. 6d.). 


THE CHRISTMAS SELLER 
The Borrowers Afloat Mary Norton 


Mary Norton (whose The Borrowers won a Carnegie medal) takes us magically once 
more into the miniature world of the Borrowers, now voyaging down drain and 
stream. ‘‘ A very remarkable book indeed—the kind you can’t quite get out of your mind 
for a long time after you’ve read it.”—B.B.C. Children’s Hour. 
Illustrated by Diana Stanley. (2nd large printing) 


Phoenix’ 


Word Book of Wine Walter Fames 


An A-Z guide to the wines of the world, written to aid discrimination and widen experience 
by including the good, minor growths. With much useful information on storage and 
serving temperatures, etc. 35 line decorations. 5 2ls. 


English Collegiate Churches G. H. Cook 
Westminster Abbey; St. George’s, Windsor; King’s College, Cambridge; All Souls, 


Oxford, are among those many famous foundations, now examined in their social and 
architectural context. Many photographs, 33 plans. 50s. 


12s. 6d. 





A 


An omnibus of poems for young people selected and 
The Cherry Tree Geonser ty Clocias Geivetn 


Over 500 well-known and loved poems take their place with much that is unfamiliar and 
ripe for discovery. “‘Joyful, rumbustious, tender, and fearless . . . utterly delightful.” —Yohn 
O’ London’s. Decorated with period woodcuts. 25s 


The Children’s Book of Make & Do Gert Lindner 


A book of inexpensive ideas for rainy days (ages 7 up) showing how fir-cones, matchboxes, 
and other commonplace objects can be fashioned into playthings. Profusely illustrated, 
including much colour. “Will keep the children from under your feet for the whole of the 
holiday.” —Reynolds News. 18s. 
% Order the books from your bookseller, from whom full prospectuses may be obtained, 


or from the Publishers at Aldine House, 10-13 Bedford Street, London WC2 
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der Lubbe, a Dutch ex-Communist, but he was 
assisted, though this was concealed from him, by a 
small group of SA incendiarists, organised by Brigade 
Leader Karl Ernst and led by Storm Leader Heinj 
Gewehr. 

(ii) The Reichstag fire had already been planned 
when Lubbe arrived in Berlin, which he did only ten 
days before the outbreak. As a Communist pamphle- 
teer and amateur incendiarist, he was picked on by 
the SA as a heaven-sent scapegoat for the enterprise. 
His full co-operation was assured by beatings, drugs, 
and hypnotism. 

(iii) Goebbels, not Goering, was the instigator of 
the plot, and had the preliminary discussions with 
Ernst. 

(iv) None of the SA incendiarists lived long. One 
of them, Rall, was. choked. to death by the Gestapo 
for ‘talking’, and few of the others survived 30 June. 
Heini Gewehr died on the eastern front. 

The evidence given by Gisevius makes it hard to 
believe that the fire was the work of Lubbe alone; at 
the time the investigating police experts were of the 
opinion that no one man could possibly have done it. 

V. C. HUNTER 

Pantlludw, 

Machynlleth 
Montgomeryshire 


Sir,—It was with great interest that I read in the 
London Diary that Der Spiegel, referring to the 
Reichstag fire, claims that the famous Brown Books 
had been based on faked documents ‘manufactured’ 
in Paris by Willi Munzenberg and Otto Katz. 

As I was one of the ‘dupes’ who collected parts of 
those documents in Berlin and brought them over to 
Paris, I can only say that those were given to me by 
German Social democratic and Communist workers, 
and if ‘manufactured’ they were done so in Germany. 

Yet, is it likely that in those days after the Reich- 
stag fire, the hounded workers would, in peril of their 
lives, disorganised, without leaders, have fabricated 
false documents? Also, the Brown Books did not 
concern themselves only with the Reichstag fire, they 
revealed for the first time the horrors of the Nazi 
methods, and this at a time when the rulers of the 
democratic countries were unwilling to believe in 
them. It is the fashion, I know, nowadays to white- 
wash the Nazis, but calling the Brown Books fake 
is, I think, going a bit too far. 

CATHERINE KAROLYI 

Vence, A.M, 


IRISH EDUCATION 


Sir,—Just to get the record straight—Ireland is 
a democfacy. Ultimate responsibility for defects in 
education rests, not with the Church, but with the 
goveryiment. I have made this clear in Reform in 
Edu¢ation: I do blame the successive governments 
for not addressing themselves seriously to the prob- 
lem of education in this country (p. 6). This is 
further borne out by the fact that it was, as you 
stated, the private secretary of the Minister of Educa- 
tion who accused me of a number of inaccuracies in 
the article in the Sunday Press to which you refer: 
it was no representative of the Church. You might 
have added that in a subsequent letter I replied to 
the Minister’s charges and reiterated my facts. I go 
back on nothing that I said myself. But you cannot 
reasonably expect me to hold myself responsible for 
your interpretation of what I said. 

JOHN O’MEARA 

University College 

Dublin 


Sir,—Permit me to protest against the aspersions 
cast by Critic in his Dublin Letter (7.11.59) upon 
the Christian Brothers as a body of educationists 
who inculcate ‘a knowledge of Catholic doctrine, and 
not much else’. No doubt in Ireland the educational 
achievements of the Christian Brothers have of late 
been diminished by reason of the imposition of 
Gaelic upon the curriculum, yet even so they are 
still considerable. Where, however, the Brothers are 
free from this intolerable incubus, in the competitive 
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field of education they can hold their own with any 
other agency and surpass most. Among their old boys 
are numbered many atheists of distinction. 

It may well be, as Critic insinuates, that the 
majority of them believe in Christianity, but this is 
an indulgence which may reasonably be accorded to 
members of a religious order. 

ROBERT NICHOLL 

Kuching 

Sarawak 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS 


Sir,—I observe that your highly intellectual 
dramatic critic recommends Aunt Edwina to all 
readers of the NEw STATESMAN who ride regularly to 
hounds. 

While grateful for this recommendation, I deplore 
its narrow-mindedness, Because a play is written 
with a hunting background it does not limit its 
appeal to hunting people, Would he also recommend 
Hamlet to all royal readers of the NEw STATESMAN? 
Or French Without Tears to all education officers and 
professors of foreign languages? Or Irma la Douce 
to all those prostitutes who subscribe to the NEw 
STATESMAN? Or even Now Barabbas to all homo- 
sexuals? 

Is it not possible that whereas all intellectuals are 
no doubt equal, some are more broadminded than 
others, One likes to think your critic will develop 
in this way. Otherwise he can scarcely expect his 
readers to accept his opinion that Aunt Edwina is 
not a funny play, since narrowmindedness and 
humour make such strange bedfellows that they never 
tuck up together, 

Wittram Doucias HoME 

Travellers’ Club 

Pall Mall 
SW1 


Sir,—I have always been a warm admirer of Mr 
Alvarez when he is criticizing poetry. When he writes 
of the theatre, I confess that I find our ideas fre- 
quently clash—but then that, I suppose, is the 
essence of critical argument, Mr Lindsay Anderson 
and myself have also had our differences—both in 
speech, and in print in this journal. But, having read 
Mr Alvarez’s strictures on John Arden’s play and 
Mr. Milne’s—as I cannot help feeling—justly exas- 
perated letter of 14 November, I would like to place it 
on record that, having seen Serjeant Musgrave’s 
Dance on its last afternoon, I regard it, with the ex- 
ception of Brendan Behan’s The Hostage, as the finest 
piece of contemporary literature that has recently 
been offered in the English theatre. 

I agree with your correspondent that this play, 
admirably produced by Mr Anderson, was not an 
after-dinner pastime. It is a remarkable sermon about 
England and the English—and, as such, has already 
received the customary decorous burial at the hands 
of England’s intellectuals. I only hope that Mr 
Alvarez’s remarks did not deflect any of your readers 
from visiting the Royal Court Theatre while there 
was yet time to witness this exciting and original 
work of art, 

Joun RAYMOND 

Reform Club 

Pall Mall 
SWl 


LES NEGRES 


Sir,—I find it difficult to square Mr Alvarez’s 
account of Jean Genet’s Les Négres with either the 
published text of the play or the very distinguished 
performance which is now being given in Paris under 
the direction of Roger Blin. 

So far from being ‘written out of anger and a sense 
of absurdity’ the play seems to me, and has been 
taken by most French critics, to address itself to the 
errors and aspirations of both sides in Africa with 
a compassionate understanding which restores to the 
theatre something of its ancient stature as the inter- 
preter of human destiny. So far from being ‘the 
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theatre of nihilism’, it has much that is wise and con- 
structive to say about the problems which will arise 
as one domination gives place to another. Above all, 
it detects that within the ‘antipathy’ to which Mr 
Alvarez refers there are elements of love. Genet’s 
‘personal ticks’ (sic) are decidedly not the subject of 
the play; nor is his object to ‘reduce the infuriating 
order of things to rubble’. The lesson of the play, as 
of what is happening now in Africa, is that the old 
order of things will be reduced to rubble, whether 
we like it or not: and that what matters is that the 
new order should offer fewer affronts to human dig- 
nity. 

But Mr Alvarez would seem to have found the 
play altogether rather hard to follow. Its main motif 
is not, as he thinks, the murder of a white man; it 
is made clear in almost every other line that a white 
woman is the victim. Nor does he seem to have 
noticed that the central episode is not the common- 
place murder evoked in his review, but something 
which turns almost involuntarily into an act of love, 
and is saluted as such by the actors on the stage. 
Anyone who can so mis-read the action of the play 
can hardiy be expected to excel in its interpretation. 

VERA LINDSAY 

23 Acacia Road 

NW8 

[A. Alvarez writes: I freely admit I found Les 
Négres difficult. But so, by their own confession, 
did all the Parisian theatre critics. Unlike Vera 
Lindsay, I did not have the advantage of having read 
the text beforehand, but I had heard her appreciation 
of the play on the BBC’s Third Programme Comment. 
I went, therefore, prepared for a new, unexpectedly 
humane and mature Genet. But I did not find him. 
The play, by all means, is powerful, the acting and 
direction extraordinary. But Genet is still at the 
mercy of his own destructive cleverness. His serious 
statements seemed more than offset by the deliberate 
and obscene farce and by his compulsive trick of 
quasi-metaphysical paradox. After all, clownerie is 
his description of the piece, not mine.—Ed., NS} 


EDWIN MUIR 


Sir,—An international appeal is being launched 
to create an Edwin Muir Memorial Fund. The spon- 
sors include R. A. Butler, T, S. Eliot, Neil Gunn, 
the Marquis of Lothian, Sir Compton Mackenzie, 
the Earl of Selkirk—and, in the US, Lionel Trilling 
and Professor Herbert Faulkner West. 

Chairman of the committee of management of the 
fund is Lord Guthrie. The fund will be administered 
without expense, and its purpose is to create a 
permanent memorial to the poet — the exact nature of 
which will be decided by the committee when sub- 
scriptions have been received—and also to meet the 
essential needs of the late Mr Muir’s family, so far 
as possible and so far as necessary. 

Contributions should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Edwin Muir Memorial Appeal, 37 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 

Net McCattum 
Hon. Secretary 
Edwin Muir Memorial Fund 


PAX AND FAINS 


Sir,—At the independent school I attended ‘pax’ 
and ‘fains’ were equally common expressions, but had 
quite different meanings, ‘Pax’ was a call for truce, 
whereas ‘fains’ meant ‘I refuse to take it’ or ‘I refuse 
to do it’. The word was used as the opposite of ‘bags’, 
and the last member of the group to shout it was 
saddled with the unwanted article or the unpopular 
job. 

I believe that this is still the recognised meaning of 
‘fains’ in independent schools, at any rate, among 
girls. Those I teach most commonly use it in this 
sense, but are also acquainted with its other meaning 
—which I was not until I read the reviews of the 
Opies’ book, 

C. A. SMITH 

Glossop House 

Townsend Avenue 
St Albans 
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Throughout the GKN Group, rapid expansion 
is more than a tradition, it’s almost a habit. As an illustration 


of this, consider the Sankey companies. 


Not so very long ago, there was one Sankey company; now, 

including associates, there are ten. There was then one Sankey product; 

there are now hundreds. ‘They include steel vehicle wheels 

(Sankeys make more than anyone else in Europe); chassis frames 

and steel wheelbarrows (they are the country’s leading manufacturers of both); 
electrical laminations (the world’s largest producers); Sankey-Sheldon metal 
furniture; Sankey oil heaters; Vendo automatic vending machines; jet engine 
and rocket motor fabrications; stainless steel. and aluminium beer barrels, 


pressings and stampings in an impressive variety of sizes and applications. 


The outlook and achievements that typify Sankeys run all 
through the GKN Group. Together, the GKN companies form 
an enterprise that is outstanding not only in the world - 


of industry but in the industry of the world. 


THE GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS. 

















James Joyce 


Richard Ellmann ‘. . . a truly masterly 
biography, wise in its completeness. If 
Joyce be a great writer, then this is a great 
book.’ Cyril Connolly (THE SUNDAY TIMES) 
‘In a year of notable biographies, Mr 
Ellmann’s carefully and lovingly detailed 
book stands out as a masterwork.’ THE TIMES 
Illustrated 63s net 


The England of Nimrod 
and Surtees 1815-1854 


E. W. Bovill Horses and coaches, roads 
and inns, the Royal Mails, and the world of 
Jorrocks and Sponge, are the ingredients 

of this survey of the social history of the 
English countryside during the forty years 
after Waterloo. Illustrated 25s net 


The Campden Wonder 


Edited by Sir George Clark, with Chapters 
by the late Viscount Maugham and D. 

Russell Davis. ‘.. . vintage detective stuff. ... 
The whole affair is as satisfactory as anyone, 
with a taste for crime stories set in the byways 
of social and legal history, could ask for.’ 

THE TIMES Illustrated 18s net 


The Oxford Nursery 
Rhyme Book 


Assembled by Iona and Peter Opie, editors 
of THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF NURSERY 
RHYMES (35S. met). . no family should 
be without at least one of these books .. .’ 
THE OBSERVER Illustrated 21s net 


Voyaging under Sail 


Eric C. Hiscock ‘is a superb seaman, a 
careful writer, a fine photographer.’ 

DAILY EXPRESS ‘. . . a treatise on ocean 
voyaging in small boats incomparable in the 
range of its survey and the excellence of its 
illustrations.’ THE TIMES Illustrated 35s net 


The Oxford Book of 
Irish Verse 


XVIIth CENTURY—xxth CENTURY 
Chosen by Donagh Macdonagh and 
Lennox Robinson ‘...a gayer and more 
eloquent companion I cannot conceive than 
this volume of 344 luxuriant pages.’ 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 215 net 


Portraits of Russian 
Personalities 
BETWEEN REFORM AND REVOLUTION 


Richard Hare ‘His scholarly but eminently 

readable book tells us more about the Russian 

character than anything that has been 

written for many years.” GLASGOW HERALD 

Book Society Recommendation 
Illustrated 42s net 


FOR CHILDREN 


The Race for Gowrie Bay 


Peter Dawlish An exciting story about 
Nipper’s first voyage in his father’s fishing 
boat. Illustrated by Christopher Brooker. 

9s 6d net 
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CHRISTOPHER FRY 


Ronald Searle brings wit, 
sympathy, and elegance to his 
congenial task of illustrating this 
sparkling and gloriously funny 
play, first produced in 1946 and 
many times reprinted. An illus- 
tration, much reduced, is printed 
above. 15s net 





OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


_— 


World’s Classics 
for Christmas 


The perfect present—see them 
at your bookshop. These good 
looking volumes are so cheap, 
yet they last a lifetime. New in 
the series: 


Flaubert: MADAME BOVARY 
(trans. Gerard Hopkins) 7s net 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
with the original illustrations 
8s 6d net 


AMERICAN CRITICAL ESSAYS: 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Selected 
and introduced by Harold Beaver 

7s net 


The Oxford Atlas 


‘What an atlas! Yes, first-rate.’ 
Bernard Hollowood (PUNCH) 


Oxford Junior 
Encyclopaedia 


*. .. certainly the best reference 
book for young people now 
available.’ LISTENER 

Buy the volumes separately 
(35s met each): for example, 
Vol. I. Natural History; Vol. 
V. Great Lives; Vol. XI. The 
Home. 
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50s net 
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The Prophet Unarmed 
TROTSKY 10921-1929 
Isaac Deutscher ‘Like the first volume*, 

it is a splendid book. It adds to qualities 

of high academic scholarship an irreplaceable 
sense of participation in the events which it 
describes.’ The Rt Hon. JOHN STRACHEY 
(BBC broadcast) Illustrated 38s net 


*THE PROPHET ARMED 355 net 



















NEHRU «a potiticat BioGcrarny 


Michael Brecher ‘... one of the most 
illuminating books yet published on modern 
India.’ scOoTSMAN “This is excellent 
contemporary history. . . . an unusually 
interesting book.’ ECONOMIST 

Illustrated 42s net 
























A History of Greece 
to 322 B.C. 


N. G. L. Hammond Here, for general 
reader and scholar alike, is the first major 
history of Greece to be written for half a 
century, giving a modern interpretation of 
Greek ideas, culture, and actions. 

Illustrated 35s net 













The Lore and Language 
of Schoolchildren 


Iona and Peter Opie ‘are the Frazers of the 
tribal life of children and this time they 

have again performed fascinating feats of 
climbing out along their chosen golden bough.’ 
THE TIMES Illustrated 35s net 


The Business of Criticism 


Helen Gardner ‘brims with good sense . 
Raymond Mortimer (THE SUNDAY TIMES) 
‘This wise and helpful little book...” 

NEW STATESMAN ‘.. . beautifully written. 
Here is a book that everyone would gain by 
reading.” THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 






















15s net 


The Oxford Companion 
to French Literature 


Compiled and edited by Sir Paul Harvey 
and J. E. Heseltine ‘If you have the 

slightest love of and curiosity about the 
French language and the spirit of France 

this is one of the most delightful books to 
buy and keep.’ SCOTSMAN 45s net 


Albert Camus and the 
Literature of Revolt 


John Cruickshank ‘applies a trained and 
flexible mind to the examination of Camus’s 


thought. His book is fair, orderly, 
sympathetic, and very readable.’ V. S. 
Pritchett (NEW STATESMAN) 255 net 


FOR CHILDREN 


The White Shadow 


René Guillot When Frances goes to West 
Africa with her father a snake-charmer 
prophesies that she will meet her ‘white 
shadow’ there. 125 6d net 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS-I 
The Coming Struggle for Policy 


]RoNICALLY, it is a Conservative MP who has 
told us most succinctly what is wrong with 
British Socialism. In a prescient article con- 
tributed to the Political Quarterly before the 
general election, Mr Enoch Powell warned the 
Labour Party against its ‘craving for respect- 
ability’ and accused its leaders of ‘fearing to be 
Socialist yet failing to find anything else to be’. 
An Opposition, he went on, 


must have a categorical imperative: ‘do this, 
and this alone, if you would be saved.’ There 
must be a great, simple, central theme, branch- 
ing into all the fields and subjects of debate, 
but in itself easily grasped, which runs through 
the words and actions of a successful opposi- 
tion. Such a theme the Labour Party has not 
had. Fi 


I accept this diagnosis— with two reserva- 
tions. First, I want to suggest that the ‘central 
theme’ must be composed ‘of three ingredients 
-a Socialist cause that stirs the emotions, a 
Socialist doctrine that satisfies the mind, and a 
Socialist outlook that unites both thought and 
feeling. Secondly, I would add that we shall not 
put things right in the Labour Opposition until 
we admit to ourselves that it was the absence 
of such a central theme that was the undoing 
of the Attlee Government. ‘So long as mass 
unemp!oyment and class-privilege were the 
main economic realities, the emotion that unified 
the Labour Party was a simple working-class 
solidarity, and the causes its leaders fought for 
in Parliament were largely forced upon them by 
the urgent needs of the trade unions in a 
chronically unstable capitalist society. As for 
the nature of the Socialist State and the forms 
that public ownership would take when that 
State was created, these were regarded as too 
remote to be the concern of any but a handful 
of despised intellectuals. Hence’ the extra- 
ordinary fact that, when Mr Attlee took office, 
there were no blueprints — not even the vaguest 
sketch-plans — for the nationalisation proposals 
to which the Party was pledged. So the job of 
planning and actually constructing the socialised 
industries was given to the civil servants in the 
various Ministries. They did it conscientiously, 
according to their fashion. 

No wonder the domestic and foreign policies 
of the Attlee Government soon degenerated into 
a collection of bits and pieces, based on no 
doctrine, with no philosophy to bind them to- 
gether and no central theme to inspire the rank 
and file. Most of us, as we observed the impetus 
of 1945 rapidly dying away, were uncomfort- 
ably aware of these deficiencies. But we were 
assured they were more than compensated by 
the working-class instinct of Mr Bevin, the dis- 
interested chairmanship of Mr Attlee, the moral 
leadership of Stafford Cripps, and the expert 
tactics of Herbert Morrison. What had previously 
been described as ‘British muddle-through’ was 
now elevated into ‘Socialist empiricism’ — and 
any serious inquiries about the moral principles 
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and theoretical assumptions on which the 
Labour Government’s policy was based were 
dismissed as the irresponsible theorising of dis- 
gruntled Leftist dissidents. 

The piecemeal nature of its home policy and 
the insularity of the Government’s attitude in 
foreign affairs were concealed, however, by the 
flattering skill with which the permanent Civil 
Service in Whitehall runs the Ministers at West- 
minster, while leaving them the illusion that 
they are still in control. Moreover, when the 
Tories took over, the Labour ex-Ministers had 
a vested interest in preserving the myth that 
the Labour Government’s record was beyond 
criticism. Only now are we beginning to realise 
how great were its failures in Europe and the 
Middle East, and how much further it might 
have taken us towards a true Socialist welfare 
state, if the men-who led it had been prepared 
to relate their policies to a coherent doctrine. 

Eight years of Opposition could have been 
used to make good this deficiency. Instead, we 
largely wasted them: first in sterile factional 
controversy, which left the major issues undis- 
cussed and ended only by sheer exhaustion; and, 
second, in the production of a multitude of 
special policies, a few of them excellent in them- 
selves but devoid of that unifying central theme 
of which Enoch Powell wrote. 


Apart from Anthony Crosland, John Strachey 
is the only prominent Socialist politician who is 
attempting to fill this intellectual void and so to 
help restore our sense of direction. The End of 
Empire* is the second part of his monumental 
study of modern Socialism. The first volume of 
the series, entitled Contemporary Capitalism, 
revealed to us the mental process by which the 
author of that Left Book Club best-seller, The 
Coming Struggle for Power, sloughed off his 
faith in the inevitable collapse of capitalism and 
evolved his present economic outlook. Mr 
Strachey showed very convincingly that it was the 
growth of democratic institutions in the West 
which had falsified Marx’s prophecies and com- 
pelled the business community to move towards 
a free economy, controlled on Keynesian lines. 
The following passage from the present volume 
summarises conveniently the conclusions reached 
in its predecessor : 


All but the most rigidly minded Socialists 
should be by now aware that the profit motive, 
the criterion of profitability, the price system 
generally, and the urge of self-enrichment, if 
they are kept under strict and effective social 
control, can in appropriate circumstances be 
powerful means for attaining the purely 
material purpose of a steadily rising standard of 
life. The profit motive and the price system, 
in other words, can be made into useful 
servants, though they remain disastrous 
masters. 


Western capitalism, therefore, in Mr Strachey’s 





*The End of Empire. By JOHN STRACHEY. Gollancz. 


30s, 


view, is capable, if it is ur ly managed with mod- 
erate efficiency, of prov‘ding us with a constantly 
expanding standard of material prosperity. The 
Socialist Opposition which awaits its collapse, or 
even hopes to attain office thanks to a temporary 
recession, is likely to suffer successive election 
defeats. 

In this second yolume, Mr Strachey moves 
from a study of domestic to a study of the ex- 
ternal relations of Western capitalism, which 
combines an analysis of the economic relations 
between the developed and under-developed 
territories with a theoretical critique of old- 
fashioned Socialist doctrine—in particular, of 
the Leninist doctrine of Imperialism. The book 
starts with three chapters on the acquisition of 
the Indian Empire, which are without doubt the 
most brilliant pieces of writing John Strachey has 
ever done. He combines a pious respect for his 
ancestors who ran India with an irony success- 
fully borrowed from the author of Eminent Vic- 
torians. But then the analyst gives way to the dia- 
lectician and we share the agonising and tortuous 
reappraisal, as the result of which Mr Strachey 
reaches the conclusion that history has made as 
much nonsense of Lenin’s Imperialism as it did 
of Marx’s account of capitalist collapse. 

Next follows a most original section, in which 
the concept of capitalist exploitation is analysed 
and an estimate is made of the actual material 
gains accruing to the European powers from their 
colonial possessions. These gains, Mr Strachey 
tells us, have been grossly exaggerated by an un- 
natural alliance between the protagonists and 
opponents of Empire, both of whom have been 


. determined to prove that Empire pays. By and 


large, the indirect imperialism of the United 
States in South America and of Britain in the 
Middle East have earned more profits than the 
overt colonial empires. But these gains, too, 
have been exaggerated and Mr Strachey con- 
cludes that, in the anti-colonial climate of the 
1950s, the path of strict economic self-interest 
requires that empires should be wound up as fast 
as possible. As evidence of this, he adduces the 
contrast between Western Germany and France, 
as well as the rapid growth of British prosperity 
iu the eight years during which our Tories have 
been liquidating what is left of the British 
Empire. 

And so we come to the climax — Mr Strachey’s 
analysis of the ‘post-colonial’ period of world 
politics, into which he believes we are now enter- 
ing, and his programme of action for a Socialist 
Government without an Empire but at the head 
of a new Commonwealth. I recommend everyone 
interested in Socialist re-thinking to study these 
chapters carefully, and I only have space to call 
attention to two points on which I differ. First, 
I am sorry that, in the passages dealing with 
defence, the conventional Shadow Secretary for 
War replaces the imaginative Socialist thinker 
who composed the rest of the book. Although, if 
Mr Strachey has his way, Britain will soon have 
ne Empire to defend, he is insistent that we 
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should be equipped with all the latest arms and 
deterrents, on the astonishing ground that ‘a self- 
respecting British independence in defence, as in 
all other matters, is indispensable’. The idea that 
- the British Isles can have an independent 
nuclear defence policy seems to me to contradict 
the rest of this book. 

The second point which worries me is Mr 
Strachey’s final conclusion. He rightly stresses 
that the Western democracies must exert them- 
selves to raise the living standards of the under- 
developed territories. But he then goes on to 
argue that, in terms of enlightened self-interest, 
there is no case for large-scale aid of this kind: 
we must do it simply because it is morally right. 
If this conclusion were correct, catastrophe 
would be inevitable, since no democratic govern- 
ment can undertake policies which violate the 
interests of the people it represents. But I can 
see no reason for Mr Strachey’s despairing 
reliance on a purely moral imperative. Surely 
there is every reason of enlightened self-interest 
for bridging the gap in living standards as soon 
as possible? I can only conclude that Mr 
Strachey felt irresistibly impelled to prove his 
final emancipation from Marxist economic 
determinism by asserting that Socialist Britain 
must be moral, even when it doesn’t pay. Let 
us hope that a second edition will very soon be 
required, in which he can find a golden mean 
between the crass materialism of his youth and 
the equally crass idealism with which he abruptly 
breaks off his immensely illuminating search for 
a new Socialist doctrine. 

R. H. S. CRoSSMAN 
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BRAINE VoDI 


‘A genuine novelist in the great tradition.’ 
YORKSHIRE POST 


‘The authentic Dickensian conceits ... A com- 
passionate insight inte human suffering.’ 
NEW STATESMAN 


‘A gifted and skilled writer.’ THE GUARDIAN 
‘The Vodi increases his stature.’ THE TIMES 


*A good novel, realistic, sharp and humane.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 
‘The work of a real writer.’ patty TELEGRAPH 


‘Brilliant social observation.’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


‘A valid and important human situation.’ 


DAILY MAIL 
‘A first-class novel.’ THE BOOKMAN 16s 
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By the Exeter River 


‘What is it you’re mumbling, old Father, my Dad? 
Come drink up your soup and I’ll put you to bed.’ 


‘By the Exeter River, by the river, I said.’ 


‘Stop dreaming of rivers, old Father, my Dad, 
Or save all your dreaming till you’re tucked in 
bed.’ 


‘It was cold by the river. We came in a sled.’ 


‘It’s colder to think of, old Father, my Dad, 
Than the blankets and bolsters and pillows of bed.’ 


‘We took off his dress and the cap from his head.’ 


‘Undressed in the winter, old Father, my Dad? 
What could you be thinking? Let’s get off to bed.’ 


‘And Sally, poor Sally, I reckon is dead.’ 


‘Was she an old sweetheart, old Father, my Dad? 
Now lean on my shoulder and come up to bed.’ 


‘We drowned your half-brother. I remember we 
did.’ 
DonaLp HALL 


Fourth of July 


The hot shallows and seas we bring our blood 
from 

Slowly dwindled; cooled 

To sewage estuary, to trout-stocked tarn. 

Even the Amazon’s taxed and patrolled 


To set laws by the few jaws— 
Piranha and jaguar. 

Columbus’ huckstering breath 

Blew inland through North America 


Killing the last of the mammoths. 
The right maps have no monsters. 
Now the mind’s wandering elementals 
Ousted from their traveller-told 


Unapproachable islands, 

From their heavens and their burning under- 
world, 

Wait dully at the traffic crossing, 

Or lean over headlines, taking nothing in. 


TED HUGHES 


Mirror 


Here in the slow evening of day, 
The breeze has receded 

Down to the light low in the sky, 
And slumbers; to eastward, 

Darkness: a tall ocean of air. 

Only the hedge-parsley, the goose- 


White butterflies, tranced in the warm, 
Embalmed in a swarm, yet 
Warningly, half seem to recall 
That snow will be falling, 
Moth-like, and slow, over the bleak 
Sea of a grey, gale-driven sky. 


JoHN HoLLoway 
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Looking for a Novel 


Portrait of a Man Unknown. By Nature 
SARRAUTE. Translated by Maria Jotas, 
Calder. 18s. 


Large claims were made by M. Sartre for this 
strange novel when it was published in France 
two years ago. Very naturally: its theme is very 
much the same as that of La Nausée. It is the 
work of a Russian Jewess —I understand — writing 
in French, who is shadowed in every sentence by 
Virginia Woolf and Dostoevsky. The French 
tradition contributes the standard subject of the 
bourgeois, his panic at the thought of his naked- 
ness, his fussed and pompous escape into the 
commonplace: the lieu commun and idée recue, 
The French also contribute the tradition of intel- 
lectually hounding down the dull. In Mme 
Sarraute’s book the tables are turned on the 
pursuer who is at last obliged to take refuge in 
the pitiable commonplaces he has been trying to 
penetrate. He has watched an egotistical old 
miser bully his plain, timid daughter now no 
longer young; he has spied on them, studied 
them, tried to make contact with the terrified 
souls inside; he has brought himself -to a state 
of nervous breakdown in the effort; he cannot 
understand why the daughter-prisoner does not 
release herself; and then he is bowled over 
because the daughter is tougher than he thought 
and frees herself by a marriage to a man who is 
all commonplace. With sadness, mercy and resig- 
nation, the pursuer agrees to give up and accept 
that the lreu commun is the indispensable shelter 
of man in society. 


At the end of this novel we understand that it is 
not a novel but a statement of the elementaty 
difficulty of the novelist on the verge of a subject. 
Novels destroy life as they transform it; here, the 
novelist destroys the novel in order to evoke the 
basic disorder and mystery of being alive. This 
supports M. Sartre’s theory (stated in his preface 
to the book) that Portrait of a Man Unknown is 
‘an anti-novel’, a revolt against convention, the 
quest for a release. One remembers his attack on 
the human craving for ‘an adventure’ in La 
Nausée. I prefer the term ‘pre-novel’, or an 
account of what tempts the moral consciousness 
of a novelist before he has reached the point 
when he can take up his pen and say he has 
identified his characters or his theme. The tra- 
ditional novelist rejects the temptation. Virginia 
Woolf, on the other hand, did not. The com- 
parison with Virginia Woolf is apt; but we note 
the absence of ecstasy, terror, and the poetic 
imagination in Mme Sarrute. She is morally dis- 
quieted by a fundamental disgust and by philo- 
sophical uncertainty: 


I asked them if they didn’t sense, as I did, if 
occasionally they hadn’t sensed, something queef, 
a vague something that emanated from her and 
clung to them. . . . I tried to insist: ‘Didn’t they 
think, hadn’t they occasionally sensed something 
that she exuded, something soft and gluey that 
stuck to them and inhaled them, without theif 
knowing quite how, something they had to take 
hold of and tear off their skins, like a damp com- 
press with a stale sweetish odour. .. .? This was 
dangerous, going too far, which they detested. .. - 
‘Something that sticks to you, permeates you, takes 
possession of you, worms itself in, something under 
the surface, perhaps, begging, demanding. . . * 
I was out of my depth. But they pretended not to 
notice. They were determined we should remain on 
a normal decent plane. ‘Yes, she seems to set great 
store by people’s affection’, they answered me like 
that in order to quiet me. 


The underlying hysteria, the groping for souls, 
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js from Dostoevsky. M: Sartre has the curious 
jdea that a great composition, not unlike one of 
Dostoevsky’s —nor, even, of Meredith’s! — might 
emerge from Mme Sarraute’s experiment. 

As a ‘story’ it becomes a tedious and even thera- 
peutic exposure of the pursuer rather than of 
the people outside him, for many of his conjec- 
tures are imaginative guesses; and although 
M. Sartre tells us that we are always hungering 
for our insides to be recognised from the outside 
by the inside of others, this is a’ fatally stationary 
subject. After the intellectual excitement of the 
first pages, suspense solidifies into permanent 
suspension. We are left hanging; and, with 
M. Sartre, grasp at the nearest literary analogies. 
But there are vivid, true and often moving pas- 
sages in an experiment which might have been 
written 30 years ago. Novelists will get some- 
thing out of it. 


V. S. PRITCHETT 


Eyes and No Eyes 


My Russian Journey. By SANTHA RAMA Rau, 


Gollancz. 21s. 


The Real Russia. By IRvING R. LEVINE. 
W. H. Allen. 30s. 


If Russia is still a mystery wrapped in an enigma, 
the prime responsibility no longer lies with the 
Soviet Government. For the last few years thou- 
sands of foreign tourists and politicians have been 
able to visit the country and talk to its inhabitants, 
with the language barrier as the only external 
obstacle to understanding. There are still, of 
course, vast regions which are closed to visitors; 
nearly all foreigners beat the same worn track 
from Leningrad to M>scow, with a quick trip to 
the Black Sea if they are lucky. But the problem 
of getting to know the Russians is now quite 
different from what it was in Stalin’s day; and, 
oddly enough, it is often easier for casual tourists 
to make contact with the people than for diplo- 
mats or journalists who are stationed in the 
country for long periods. 

It is worth while visiting the Soviet Union just 
to find out that it is neither a new civilisation nor 
an old one, but just a different one — compounded, 
like all others, of an inextricable mixture of 
elements which are often contradictory. This 
does not make it easy to understand the Russians 
—any more than it is easy to understand the 
Germans or the Arabs or the Japanese. Like us, 
they are human beings, but they are not human 
beings like us. And even if one has understood 
the Russians, it is not easy to pass on that under- 
standing to others. Very few of the Russian travel 
books now pouring from the world’s presses 
achieve, or even attempt, it. 

Until the appearance of Miss Rau’s My Rus- 
sian Journey, the most successful book in this 
field was Miss Sally Belfrage’s enchanting A 
Window in Moscow. Miss Belfrage managed to 
some extent to become an ‘insider’ in the Soviet 
Union because she belonged to the everlasting 
international conspiracy of youth; but for that 
teason her window had a narrow view. Miss Rau 
femains an ‘outsider’ all through her book but 
covers a much wider field. One is always aware 
of a sensitive, discriminating mind with an 
assured set of personal values which are very 
different from those of the Russians she meets. 
But though sometimes irritated, she is never 
shocked, and she has an astonishing intuitive 
Sympathy with all the persons and places she 
describes. As an Indian educated in the West and 
Married to an American she is cosmopolitan in 
the very best sense while her personal know- 
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PAMELA 


HANSFORD 
JOHNSON 


The Humbler Creation 


as Beautifully conceived and beautifully 
done.” Sunday Times. “ Engrossing and 
enjoyable.” The Observer. 16s. | 


STORM JAMESON 
A Day Off 


Two novels and four stories. ‘‘ Miss 
Jameson at her best.” Times Literary 
Supplement. 18s. 


WALTER MACKEN 


Seek the Fair Land 


“A splendidly readable novel . . . first- 
class entertainment.” The Bookman. 
“* A superb historical novel.” Books and 
Bookmen. 16s. 


JANE DUNCAN | 
My Friend Muriel 


A worthy successor to My Friends the 
Miss Boyds. “‘ Miss Duncan emerges as 
a possible master of the comic tradition. 
. . . My Friend Muriel is made for 
laughter, and it must give pleasure to 
many.” The Scotsman. 15s. 


WINTER’S TALES 5 


Long short-stories by P. B. Abercrombie, , 
Elizabeth Berridge, Pauline Clarke, 
Rumer Godden, Andrew Graham, 
Elizabeth Holland, Storm Jameson, 
Mary Lavin, and Tom Macdonald. 18s. 


kk* | 


SIR JOHN SQUIRE 
Collected Poems 


“ A book that has a worthy place i in the 
long shelf of English poets.” John | 
Betjeman in a Foreword. 25s. 


RALPH HODGSON 
The Skylark and other Poems 


Includes six poems which were printed | 
for the first time in a privately printed | Fi 
edition in 1958, and all those poems | 
which have been published by Ralph | 
Hodgson since the publication of Poems | 

1917. 15s. | 
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A. L. ROWSE 
The Elizabethans and America 


“This stimulating collection of essays. 

. Presented in Dr. Rowse’s character- 
istic style and manner, vigorous, racy, 
argumentative: in fact, truly Eliza- 
bethan.” The Listener. 8 plates 25s. 


SIR IVONE 
KIRKPATRICK 


The Inner Circle: Memoirs 


“He recounts history which he himself 
helped to make. Pages of sober analysis 
are mixed with vivid personal impres- 
sions.” The Bookman. 8 plates, 25s. 


LOVAT 
DICKSON 
The Ante-Room 


“ This delightfully written collection of 
the youthful memoirs of a distinguished 
editor and publisher . . . it is a delight- 
ful and readable book.” {The Scotsman. 
“ Told with an integrity which compels 


respect.” The Bookman. 2ls, 
R. F. HARROD 
The Prof 


A Personal Memoir of Lord Cherwell 


“A supremely readable and very enter- 
taining melange of personal memory, 
Oxford anecdote, philosophical specu- 


lation, and character study.” Robert 
Blake (Daily Telegraph). 4 plates, 
25s. 


CHARTIST 
STUDIES 
Edited by Asa Briggs 


“ The most important contribution made 
to the study of this remarkable move- 
ment made in recent years.” E, J. 
Hobsbawm (New Statesman). 42s, 


MODERN 
CATHOLICISM 


Walter Von Loewenich 


-“ This nobly conceived and important 


work is learned, lucid, fair minded.” 
Gilbert Thomas (Birmingham Post). 
50s. 


UGANDA IN 

BLACK AND WHITE 
Hugh B. Cott 

109 drawings with descriptive text 
opposite, by a distinguished zoologist 


and an _ exceptionally accomplished 
artist. 30s. 
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account of this great battle and the 
campaign preceding it. By author Battle 
of the River Plate. MTlustrated. 25s 


eS Sarajevo 


. JOACHIM REMAK 


“Tt is fine, readable stuff, vivid narra- 
2 tive which carries the reader along.” 
A. F. P. Taylor. Iilustrated. 30s 


cS Armchair 
° Theatre 


6 Ted Willis, Dennis Vance, Alec Clunes, 
Maurice Richardson and many others. 
@ Illustrated. Dec. 4th. 21s 


Colette 


: FOR A FLOWER 
ALBUM 


° Essays inspired by flowers, from Love 
to the First World War. 
Illustrated in Colour. Dec. 4th. 12s 6d 


ie Lolita 


a novel by 
° VLADIMIR NABOKOV 


@ Reprinting. 21s 
@ WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON 
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ledge of Asia gives her chapter on Uzbekistan a 
special poignancy. 

In form, the book is a travel diary covering:a 
few months spent mainly in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad while her husband was collecting informa- 
tion for a book on the Soviet theatre. It is only 
after putting it down that one realises how 
subtly she has organised her material so that the 
reader’s understanding of the Soviet Union is 
gradually deepened and extended pari passu with 
her own. She writes beautifully, with a precision 
of phrase which is never ostentatious. There are 
a few set pieces—a visit to the flat where Dos- 
toevsky lived, talks with Ulanova and Mrs 
Kalma. But the greatest single interest of the 
book is its account of her friendship with indi- 
vidual Russians, which gives more insight into 
Soviet society than volumes of statistics. 

The Real Russia suffers badly by the compari- 
son. Mr Levine has simply emptied the contents 
of ten years’ notebooks higgledy-piggledy into a 
great rag-bag of unrelated facts. Though the 
Reader’s Digest style makes it difficult to read 
consecutively, the book would be quite a useful 
compendium if it had an index. It is a poor man’s 
John Gunther. There is a basic framework of 
familiar information about the development of 
Soviet policy since Krushchey, illustrated by news 
items from the Soviet press which are retailed in 
the leaden style of the original. Considering that 
Mr Levine lived in Moscow for over ten years 
as a correspondent there is remarkably little per- 
sonal observation; and often what there is has little 
relevance to the book as a whole, like a long 
account of the crash of a Polish aircraft. Some of 
the stories are of baffling bathos, like that of an 
encounter with the aircraft designer Tupolev 
at an embassy party. The author picks a cake off 
a tray, and the punch line is: ‘ “See, you too have 
taken one with chocolate icing”, he said with 
the pride of a man having a theory confirmed.’ 

Both books raise the same unanswered ques- 
tions. Russian life at present has the bewildering 
fluidity characteristic of any transitional society. 
Partly because of the lack of consumer goods, 
partly because of the philistinism of the state con- 
trollers, the cultural climate of the Soviet Union 
is still Victorian. This has its good as well as its 
bad sides—the absence of Admass is worth a 
lot of tractor romances. But the affluent society 
is now advancing on Russia at a staggering speed. 
In its human as well as its political aspects, the 
country described by Miss Rau and Mr Levine 
may have disappeared within twenty years. 

Denis HEALEY 


Sensuous and Intellectual 


Fauvism. By JEAN Leymarie. Cubism. By Guy 
LABASQUE. Zwemmer: Skira. 50s. each. 


Cubism. By JoHN GOLDING. Faber. 73s. 6d. 


‘What’s to be gained by lacking culture?’ Derain 
asked; he knew all the masterpieces by the time 
he was eighteen. Vlaminck, his wild companion, 
felt differently: ‘Visiting museums only saps your 
personality, just as consorting with priests makes 
you lose your faith’. The two extreme standpoints, 
it may be observed, both took a toll in the later 
careers of the two painters. The irony is that, if 
we are not much tempted to think of culture as 
in itself a source of art or of the museums as a 
threat to anyone, it is due to them. Derain, 
Vlaminck and the rest have given the culture of 
the museums a very present meaning. They are 
part of it themselves, sugared with its luxury and 
candied in the same old frames. But due to them 
the course of art now depends on the past in a 
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way rather different from before. Revolutionary 
virtues have become the perpetual conditions for 
existence. The past provides, not forms, so much 
as moral examples. It is used rather as the virtues 
of ancient republicanism were used at the birth 
of modern states. (The apparent absurdity of 
modern art is that in its republic the whole popu- 
lation are pigmy presidents and every voter must 
attempt a coup d’état, yet it is not absurd. It js 
the expression of a profound humanism.) 


In this difficult passage, this settling-down 
which is a perpetual unsettling, nothing helps 
more than history. Our very knowledge of art, 
upon which the continual business of re-definition 
rests, sometimes seems to depend, more than on 
anything else, on one single piece of historical 
interpretation, the interpretation of what hap- 
pened in the first ten years of this century. Serious 
study of Fauvism and Cubism is thus a basic 
necessity. We rely absolutely on writers like 
Messrs Leymarie and Golding—and both are 
worthy of the situation. Dealing with this period 
which, between Signac and Gris, spans the longest 
step of any decade in the history of art, containing 
as much self-evident sensuous and intellectual 
beauty as any and a profounder mystery, we can- 
not trust the chance encounters and miraculous 
flukes which have led artists to the fountain- 
head before. We need to know; we cannot know 
too much. We must discover how this art works, 
and discover it over again from each successive 
standpoint year by year. It works for us; it looks 
like working for the whole art of the twentieth 
century. 

The young Derain and Viaminck meet in the 
first years of the century in the train. (Providen- 
tially the train derails and their conversation is 
prolonged.) The surprising new style is born, but 
when they meet the rather older Matisse, who at 
thirty-two is recognisably himself, methodically 
luxuriating, though racked by need, in his charac- 
teristic self-regard, he is not surprised; the style 
has been his own all along. The four great years 
of Fauvism are a magical time and M. Leymarie’s 
book, the first exact and detailed history of them, 
preserves the wonder. The story is not only in- 
vigorating but positively entertaining; Derain and 
Viaminck, with all the world before them, are 
the rampant clowns of art. They are sacrificed to 
their roles; it is the systematic Matisse, his genius 
combined with an extraordinary prudence, who 
lasts to become the Old Master of the movement. 
Ig duets with Vlaminck the latter played fortis- 
simo all the time; ‘his painting’, Matisse remarked, 
‘is just the same’. 


Fauvism is in many ways of a piece with the 
nineteenth century. Mr Golding’s subject is more 
complex and the issues which emerge are essen- 
tially unlike those of previous art. Mr Golding 
emphasises that Cubism was an art of realism; he 
agrees with the enlightened critics of the time 
rather than with Apollinaire. The naturalistic 
badges which it wears in its buttonhole are cet- 
tainly clear enough. It is agreed that Cubism 
developed the conceptual element in representa- 
tion, to the exclusion of what had been due to 
direct perception. But the realism of Cubism and 
the question of just what is realised in its succes- 
sive styles are still hardly within the compass of 
criticism. 

The clearest concern of Cubism, after all, is 
with the nature of imagery rather than its objects, 
the visible character of the pictorial balance rather 
than what was in the scales. If the Cubists were 
realistic about anything, it was about the pictorial 
resources which Post-Impressionism consigned to 
them. In the great collaboration, to which Cubism 
(even more than Fauvism) was due, this intense 
appreciation of the unfolding possibilities of the 
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surface consistency was perhaps chiefly Braque’s 
contribution; Picasso seems to have contributed 
most to the obsessive formal invention. The mar- 
riage, aS Picasso called it, was fertilised by the fact 
that he and Braque arrived at the common point 
from opposite directions, one with the habit of 
poetic (and entirely conceptual) improvisation 
from his fabulous memory and the other from the 
visual standpoint of neo-impressionism and 
Fauvism—two opposite understandings of the 
painter’s act. 

The subsequent course of events is more fully 
traced and far more precisely documented by Mr 
Golding than it has been before. His history is 
indispensable, and it will not be replaced. His 
analysis, though no less full, requires, to be equally 
conclusive, critical and philosophical apparatus 
which is hardly available. There is certainly no 
better survey than his of the Cubist styles and 
their repercussions, or a more representative body 
of plates. It was a pity to reproduce Gris’s ‘mathe- 
matical’ drawing (whose calculations Mr Golding 
underrates) without the picture in the Rupf Col- 
lection connected with it. That figures in another 
good Skira issue, also admirably illustrated, with 
amore general and less exact text by M. Labasque. 
M. Leymarie’s book and Mr Golding’s are by far 
the most valuable of the studies in their fields; 
everyone concerned with the art of his time needs 
both. The first has to deal with impulses which 
are relatively accessible; with Cubism, for all its 
intelligence, ‘we are diving’, as Braque said, 
‘through an adventure in which consciousness 
plays no part’. 

LAWRENCE GOWING 





The Lamp of Beauty (Phaidon, 32s. 6d.) is a 
selection of Ruskin’s writings on art chosen and 
edited by Dr Joan Evans. 
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Real at a Remove 


The Forests of Lithuania. By DoNALD DAVIE. 
Marvell Press 12s. 6d. 


Honour’d Shade: An Anthology of New 
Scottish Poetry. Edited by NorMAN 
MacCaic. Chambers. 12s. 6d. 


Dr Davie’s long new poem started, I gathered 
from an article on translation he published 
three or four years ago, as an experimental work- 
ing into short English lines of selected passages 
from the Everyman prose version of Mickiewicz’s 
Pan Tadeusz. He acknowledges in an introductory 
note help from Polish scholars, and perhaps the 
poem as it now stands comes more directly from 
Mickiewicz’s original text. In any case, it is prim- 
arily an attempt to prove that it is still possible to 
write a long poem in English today, and, like 
Pound’s Homage to Sextus Propertius, it is to be 
judged for what it is, not for what it has done 
with what it comes from. For Dr Davie, the heart 
of Europe is ‘wherever community happens in any 
age’. He has made, freely pouncing on what he 
could use, a poem about the aristocratic sense of 
community; the Poles, like the Spaniards and the 
Austrians, are natural aristocrats, not needing, to 
sustain a sense of style, an ancestral estate, a large 
bank-balance, a public-school education, or 
membership of the Travellers’ Club. And the 
aristocratic idea is what Dr Davie beautifully 
brings out in this poem, whether in the soliloquy 
of a ‘woman of experience’, 


Youth welcomes and rises from love 
As from a modestly planned 

Meal that we eat with a friend 

Gaily. Consumed from within, 
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Only tne old debauchee 

Detests what he drowns himself in — 
—or the hunter’s esthetics of landscape: 

A double column of water 

Behind the green grass 

Rises—a pair of antlers, 

Stag; and a sunbeam falling 

Athwart the trees 

Extinguished, a beast passing. 

Irrelevant, nostalgic stuff? Escapism? I would 
say no. To add my guess to many guesses (I have 
been voting Labour for years, always in a Con- 
servative constituency), why did Labour lose the 
last election? Because, I would say, it did not offer 
us a style of life. Style, in life, is what Dr Davie’s 
poem or homage or reworking is about. It gives 
me a far higher notion of his skill as a verse crafts- 
man, and of the depth of his sensibility, than his 
neat early neo-Augustan comments on contem- 
porary blankness; But it is sad to feel that it is 
probably impossible for a poet to produce a com- 
parable contemporary and democratic image of 
fineness in community. 

A similar pathos, for me, attaches to Honour’d 
Shade, whose title (from Robert Burns) does very 
unfortunately suggest a lapidary inscription on the 
tomb of Scottish poetry; in fact, financed by the 
Scottish Committee of the Arts Council, and in- 
cluding only poems hitherto uncollected, the 
anthology seeks to prove that Scottish poetry is 
still alive and kicking. It is most alive where it 
is most archaic, most the voice of the harried and 
badgered Gaelic culture (the Gaels, our Scottish 
Poles). I know no Gaelic, but even in plain prose 
translation, this poem by Mr Donald Macaulay 
seems to me to hit most of the Lallans and English 
poems included for six: it is a poem 
against Christianity by a man who understands 
to the depths what Christianity is about: 
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NICOLAS BENTLEY. Self-portrait cum 
miscellany. Quotations linked by com- 
mentary form essays expressing the author’s 
views on many subjects, ranging from 
Good Eating to Music. November 30. 25s 


Chinese Art 
and Culture 


RENE GROUSSET. A lucid history 
relating Chinese art to its cultural setting, 
from the neolithic period to the present. 
Illustrated with 16 pp. in full colour, 64 
in black and white. December 7. 55s 


Philippe Halsman’s 
Jump Book 


Catching VIPs on the hop 
is Halsman’s hobby. His 


crew, from Marilyn Monroe 
to Hugh Gaitskell, in mid- 
air. A craze-starting book. 
November 30. 25s 


photographs show a motley . 





Stendhal: 
a Roman Journal 


In this fictional journal Stendhal is at 
his best on Roman social life, gossip, 
politics. It is a vigorous, provocative, 
entertaining book, illustrated with con- 
temporary prints. December 7. 55s 





Venezuelan Orchids 
Illustrated, Vol. 1 


DUNSTERVILLE & GARAY. 200 
descriptions with botanical drawings. 16 
colour photographs. December 7. 5 gns 


The Apprenticeship 
of Duddy Kravitz 


MORDECAI RICHLER. ‘The in- 
vention and vitality of Mr Richler’s 
novel are remarkable” David Rees, 
Time and Tide. Book Soc. Rec. 16s 


The Best 
of Redouté Roses 


30 reproductions in 8-colour offset-litho 
from the work of the best-loved of all 
flower painters. This final collection of 
roses appears in response to the great 
demand created by earlier volumes in the 
series. Each plate measures 16 by 12in. 
Limp edition, 42s. De luxe edition, 63s 


_ Fishes 
by M. E. Bloch 


12 reproductions in 8-colour offset-litho 
from the original folios of coloured prints 
by M. E. Bloch, printed in 1785. These 
rare and very beautiful prints portray 
salmon, pike, carp, sturgeon, various trout 
and other fish. Each plate measures 16 by 
12in. November 30. 42s 


Distributed by André Deutsch 





ANDRE DEUTSCH: A FURTHER SELECTION FROM OUR AUTUMN LIST 


12-14 CARLISLE STREET, LONDON W.1 
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They ask only sobbing in repentance for a sin 
that is not mine—aad I shall receive a freedom 


that Ido not understand; my bedraggling in cne, 

thin, wounding steeping-water after another of 

their philosophy; and gaily they would hang the 
washing in the heavens. 

Most of the known Scottish poets are here, even 
myself (with a sonnet that needs another couple 
of revisions). I was disappointed, however, to 
find nothing by Hamish Henderson, to me the 
most vigorously intelligent and interestingly unpre- 
dictable Scots poet of roughly my own generation. 
There are some fine uncollected poems by Edwin 
Muir, and Mr Hugh MacDiarmid is well repre- 
sented in his rambling, suddenly piercing vein. 
Iain Crichton Smith seems the best of the 
youngest writers. A neglected poet, Mr Robert 
Garioch seems to me to handle Scots more richly 
and confidently than some better known. W. S. 
Graham has two good poems which are a 
kind of verse equivalent of abstract painting. 
Energy everywhere, and perfect achievement (un- 
less, if my guess is right, in some of the Gaelic 
poems) almost nowhere. Sadness, everywhere, and 
also the old Scottish Nobodaddy, God as John 
Knox, the enemy of the Muse: (even Mr Mac- 
Diarmid, a militant atheist, absent-mindedly 
invokes Him). My country, O my country! Con- 
tinuing life, and also a sense of internal bleeding. 
Do the strength and the pain both spring from 
something lost, like Mickiewicz’s Poland? 

G. S. FRASER 








THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH 


y~% 


‘A rare and wonderful book, as readable and 
exciting as a novel, amazingly fresh and 
stimulating.’ J. E. NEALE 


Fr. 


‘A historical masterpiece. The most complete 
and convincing account we are likely to have.’ 


A. L. ROWSE 


‘A faultless book; and one which most histor- 
ians would have given half their working lives 
to have written.’ J. H. PLUMB (Bookman) 


y~% 


‘His account of the naval planning is 
tremendously exciting, a masterpiece of nar- 
ration and research.’ (Guardian) 


i> 


‘Added to gifts of knowledge, perception and 
imagination Garrett Mattingly is often 
amusing and always ‘pithy’.’ C. Vv. WEDGWOOD 


y~% 


The Book Society’s Choice. Third printing 
already. IlJustrated, 25s. 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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Luther on the Couch 


Young Man Luther. By Erik H. ERIKSON. Faber. 
25s. 


The founder of Protestantism, with his fits of 
melancholia, his anxiety attacks, night sweats, and 
anguish about concupiscence, is an obvious sub- 
ject for historical pathography. Several attempts 
have been made to diagnose Luther. Kretschmer 
claimed him in his study of men of genius as an 
example of the liability of the pyknic type of 
physique to a manic-depressive psychosis. 
Psychoanalysts have noted his anal obsession. Dr 
Ernest Jones remarked upon the method, which 
Luther recommended as most efficacious, of repul- 
sing the Devil by exposing the buttocks at him and 
breaking wind in his face. Professor Norman 
Brown in one chapter of his Life Against Death 
cited a lot of instances, many, but not all, from the 
Table Talk, to show that, even in the son of a late 
medieval German peasant turned miner, the 
obsession was stronger than you might reasonably 
expect; he pointed out that often Luther’s world- 
outlook might have been taken straight from 
Hieronymus Bosch’s panel of the Devil seated 
on his privy with the souls of men dropping from 
his fundament. 

Now comes Erik Erikson, another psycho- 
analyst, an American, to review the case-history 
from a rather different though by no means oppo- 
site angle. He is quite aware of Luther’s anal 
obsessions. He points out some features in his 
family life that may have influenced his contri- 
bution to religion: his brutal father, with whom 
Luther was presumably reconciled, for he called 
his son Hans after him; and he suggests that to 
account for the jettisoning of the Madonna 
something must have gone wrong with Luther’s 
early relations with his mother, of whom next to 
nothing is known. He is chiefly concerned, how- 
ever, with Luther’s delayed adolescence, and what 
he calls the crisis of identity in his life. Here he 
draws on his own clinical experience of the 
vicissitudes of the ego in disturbed adolescents 
and schizophrenics. 

Erikson is naturally aware that the soul of a 
sixteenth-century man, who could project violent 
fantasies in the form of a generally accepted belief 
in devils, must differ from the present-day psyche. 
He tends to see Luther as a ‘case of partial self- 
cure from deep obsessive struggles’. He quotes 
his lecture on Romans: ‘Perfect self-insight is 
perfect humility; perfect humility is perfect know- 
ledge; perfect knowledge is perfect spirituality’; 
and seems disposed to view him almost as 
a Freudian precursor. 

His book is undoubtedly stimulating, and he 
has made an extensive study of the sources for 
Luther’s life; but Dr Margaret Mead’s claim, as 
quoted on the jacket, that ‘it presents a unique 
integration of psychoanalysis, history and the 
Great Man’, is going a bit far. There are several 
passages where one’s impression is not so much 
of integration as of disassociation. It is difficult to 
see what there is to be gained from tracing an 
analogy between the crises of identity in the lives 
of Luther, Darwin, Freud, and Hitler on the 
grounds that all four were powerful figures who 
lived in stirring times. The writing is uneven; 
but we must not allow ourselves to be prejudiced 
by references to ‘little Martin’s cleanliness train- 
ing’. Dr Erikson has wrestled with every possible 
aspect. He is much concerned with a discrepancy 
between Luther’s violent anal-sadism and the 
historic role of Protestantism in its puritan mani- 
festations as, in Tawney’s phrase, the religion 
of primitive accumulation—a phenomenon in 
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which, from a psychoanalytical point of view, 
anality would be bound to play a part. He 
seems a bit puzzled, too, by the differences 
between Luther’s courageous Bull-burning Stand, 
against the Pope, and his advocacy of violent 
suppression of the peasants. But Luther’s 
rebellion, in psychoanalytical terms, was never 
complete, not more than a kneeling mutiny. He 
attacked the papacy only to set up another father 
image nearer home. As a matter of fact, the his- 
torical fate of Lutheranism squares with this 
psychological interpretation. It was really Calvin 
who provided the ideology for the new Protestant 
bourgeoisie. The creed produced by the Lutheran 
Reformation was, as Engels points out, adapted 
specially for absolute monarchy. 
MaAvRICE RICHARDSON 


O Brave New World! 


The Elizabethans and America. By A. L. 
Rowse. Macmillan. 25s. 


Mr Rowse’s thoroughly defensible conviction 
is ‘that the beginnings of American history can 
only properly be read forward from the Eliza- 
bethan England of which it was an extrapolation, 
not backwards from America’. So reading those 
beginnings, Mr Rowse has composed a generally 
fascinating account of the slow-starting but ulti- 
mately enormous Elizabethan enterprise in the 
new world, and a robust and rumbling large- 
scale appendage to his vast portrait of The Eliza- 
bethan Age. This is pageant-history documented 
to the last detail. The style is vigorously auditory, 
as befits its occasion, the first Trevelyan lectures 
at Cambridge; and the colourful language sweeps 
forward in a spiralling fashion from the 1570s 
on into the third decade of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the men most actively concerned with 
the settlement of English-speaking North 
America were no longer persons born and bred 
during the reign of Elizabeth I. 

The title, suggested evidently by an American 
colleague, is both apt and descriptive. Mr Rowse 
examines first the Queen’s own contribution 
toward opening up those ‘remote, heathen and 
barbarous lands’—a contribution insufficiently 
sorted out till now, and including money and 
ships, timely intrigue against the Spaniards, an 
instinct for workable procedures and a canny 
selection of favourites. Then, in successive chap- 
ters, Mr Rowse tells of certain distinguished 
Elizabethan gentlemen: Richard Hakluyt, treated 
handsomely as ‘the leading exponent . . . the most 
cogent and urgent advocate of colonisation’ (as 
against mere exploration) in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; the great mariners and adventurers who 
carried out the design—Gilbert, Raleigh, Fro- 
bisher, Captain John Smith, Grenville; the cru- 
cially important commercial backers and organ- 
isers—Sir John Smythe (key man for Virginia), 
his opponent Sir Edward Sandys, and especially 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, to whom the colonisation 
of New England ‘owed more than to any other 
man’, and about whom Mr Rowse has written 
a very fresh and probably definitive chapter. 
There follows the contribution of the people at 
large, a mounting enthusiasm that led 96 knights, 
110 merchants, 282 citizens and so on to buy 
into the Virginia Company under its second 
charter in 1609; and led the sailors on board the 
Royal ames in 1621 to collect seventy-odd pounds 
out of their little pay to build a free school in 
Virginia. And finally, Mr Rowse inspects the 
elusive factor of temperament, the Elizabethan 
mind and imagination: expressed in sudden 
changes from excitement to despair, from almost 
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inconceivable courage to fit of cowardice, from 
huge energy to nearly suicidal laziness; and ex- 
pressed not only in the grand, confused actions 
on both sides of the Atlantic, but equally in the 
prose and poetry of the age (to which Mr Rowse 
devotes a concluding chapter), from Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene to Shakespeare’s Tempest. 

It is above all the author’s sustained Eliza- 
bethan perspective that gives his book its peculiar 
power — an almost dizzying power from the oppo- 
site perspective of the transatlantic reviewer, as 
he watches the money being raised, the maps 
drawn, the ships setting sail and the heroes and 
the roughnecks and the women moving (as it 
were) in ever increasing numbers toward him. 
Looking forward through his perspective, Mr 
Rowse pretty well establishes the thesis that 
American history begins as an extension of the 
Elizabethan world. And in this regard, it is 
interesting to observe how the tone changes, the 
mood grows chilly when the narrative arrives in 
Massachusetts and the Puritan colonisers of the 
Bay Company. 

‘Virginia,’ says Mr Rowse, ‘was an extrapola- 
tion of normal Elizabethan society’; and Virginia 
receives his virtually unmodified approval. But 
‘Massachusetts was dominantly an extrapolation 
of the opposition’, and essentially of a later and 
un-Elizabethan generation; Massachusetts is 
accordingly treated with a, sort of bouncing dis- 
approving irony. For the Puritans, Mr Rowse 
believes, were the enemies of the Elizabethan 
sense of life; they were churlishly intellectual. 
Part of the difficulty seems to be that the influen- 
tial Puritans were Cambridge men. Mr Rowse, 
a Fellow of All Souls, notes that the mentality 
of New England ‘was essentially the product of 
Elizabethan Cambridge’, and that up to 1646 
there were a hundred Cambridge men in America 
to some thirty from Oxford. One feels that the 
Cantabrigians rather let down the side: within 
five years of their first settlement, -they are 
observed adopting their own flag of a red and 
white rose. ‘How it leoks forward to 1776!’ But 
the larger trouble is Mr Rowse’s attitude towards 
the habit of speculation in general. 


Mr Rowse has a very deep distrust of the 
reality and power of ideas. His explicit assump- 
tion is that the Puritans (not the Plymouth Pil- 
grims but the Boston Puritans) came to America 
simply and solely to have their own way; and 
that the intensive theological vocabulary in which 
they formulated their own way was merely the 
fatty tissue of an implacable egotism. Quoting 
John Cotton’s question, for example, ‘Do ye not 
know that the Saints shall judge the world?’, Mr 
Rowse adds helpfully and _parénthetically, 
‘(Saints—themselves)’; and after quoting from 
the famous Puritan covenant a passage about 
enemies speaking ‘evil of the ways of God’, Mr 
Rowse explains: (‘God means themselves, of 
course’). Not all students of the first New Eng- 
land colonies have been as sure about this. 


This cheery disregard for what Mr Rowse him- 
self calls ‘the things of the mind’ results in a 
somewhat unrewarding survey of the literary 
evocation of America. But it does not prevent 
the author from making a most intriguing 
character analysis of the complex John Win- 
throp, nor, needless to say, does it at any point 
affect the lucid and massive marshalling of bril- 
liantly selected details. What it may suggest, 
however, is a certain limitation and one-sidedness 
in Mr Rowse’s concept of the Elizabethan spirit. 
For it is a concept which minimises the ‘Protes- 
tant’ dimension; it tends to leave out the religious 
Virility, the sombre and intricate theologising, the 
doctrinal anguish; it leaves out the tragic sense. 
But all of that as well—along with thedeter- 
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peckers of Europe. 


fabulous . . . splendidly illustrated’, PETER 
ScoTT. 21s. 
‘Theatre World’ 
Annual 


edited by FRANCES STEPHENS 


The latest edition of this annual, indispensable 
to all who are interestcd in the living theatre, 
illustrated with hundreds of photographs. 

Coming 4 December. 25s. 


The Antique 


Collector’s Handbook 
GEORGE SAVAGE 


This book is a mine of valuable information 
for the professional and layman alike, 
illustrated with drawings and diagrams. 
Coming 4 December. 25s. 


The Collected Correspon- 


dence and London 
Notebooks of 


Joseph Haydn 


H. C. ROBBINS LANDON 


* The leading Haydn scholar of our day 
provides . .. the most important addition to 
the musician’s bookshelf that has appeared 
for a long time.” ANDREW PORTER 
Financial Times. Ilustrated. 


NEW NOVELS 
4 And Loving 
I Despair 
VERENA SLADEN 


* Such things happen, in our bomb-haunted 
world. It is right that novelists should face 
the fact.” JOHN DAVENPORT Observer. 16s. 


Smart Alex 
ERNEST CORBYN 


* Floated me into dreamland three nights 
running with a smile on my lips and I am 
told I even laughed in my sleep . . . Here’s 
cheers to Mr. Corbyn!’ John O” London’s 
13s. 6d. 


63s. 


Have you seen 


THE NEW _ LITERARY ? 
QUARTERLY, NOW ON 
SALE 6s ? 


Barrie & Rockliff 
2 CLEMENT’S INN, STRAND, W.C.2. 
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NELSON 


Nelson’s Atlas 
of the Classical World 


edited by A. A.M. VAN DER HEYDEN Hist. 
DRS and H. H. SCULLARD PhD FBA The 
resources of author, cartographer and cameraman 
combine to produce an engrossing re-creation of 
Greece and Rome. The photographs, many of 
them taken specially for this book, form a valuable 
part of the work. The text provides a stimulating 
outline of classical history. The maps present many 
unexpected aspects of classical life. 
475 gravure plates and 37 maps in full colour 222pp. 
70S 





Nelson’s Shorter 
Atlas of the Bible 


L. H. GROLLENBERG This popular edition of 
Nelson’s Atlas of the Bible retains every virtue that 
made the longer book unique; freshness, imagin- 
ation in integrating text, maps and photographs. 
The maps, specially redrawn, place events in their 
historical setting; text entirely rewritten and new 
illustrations added. 

200 gravure plates and 10pp. of maps Dec. 10 155 





KARSH 


Portraits of Greatness 


YOUSUF KARSH has portrayed more celebrities 
than any other living photographer. Here are 96 of 
his most memorable portraits—including H.M. 
the Queen, Pope John XXIII, Churchill, Eisen- 
hower, Nehru, Einstein, Schweitzer, Hemingway, 
Picasso, Margot Fonteyn, Augustus John, Helen 
Keller. A lively text describes each sitting. 


96 gravure plates 84s 








Anne Bronté 


WINIFRED GERIN ‘Miss Gérin,’ says The 
Times, ‘. . . holds all the threads relating not only 
to Anne but to the Brontéan community at large 
. . . This absorbing and authoritative biography 
should remain the standard one.’ Full-colour 
frontispiece and 32 half-tone plates. 30s 





A History of 
Dutch Life and Art 


J. J. M. TIMMERS ‘A stately folio which... 
surveys the whole course of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and engraving in Holland, the represen- 
tation of pictorial art in particular being all the 
more fascinating because of the little-known works 
assembled from a variety of sources. —The Times 
580 photographs, 1 full-colour map 214pp 70S 





Dwarf Bulbs for 
the Rock Garden 


E. B. ANDERSON A thoroughly comprehensive 
work on a hitherto undocumented aspect of rock 
gardening by an ex-President of the Alpine Society. 
With lists of recommended bulbs. 


4pp. of coloured photographs by the author 18s 
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mination and the wonder, the expansive genius 
and the creative energy —came over to, and went 
into the configuration of, the new world; that 
new world, the discovery of which, Mr Rowse 
declares with magnificent generosity in his open- 
ing sentence, was the greatest event in the history 
of the old. 


NEW 


R. W. B. Lewis 


Desperado of Genius 


Orage and the New Age Circle. By PAUL SELVER. 
Allen & Unwin, 13s. 6d. 


It must be 30 years since Mr Selver published 
his very entertaining novel Schooling. Its hero 
was a young schoolmaster with literary ambitions 
who frequented whenever possible the office of a 
small, advanced weekly review called Mistral. 
Recognisable figures stalk through Schooling’s 
pages: there is, for example, the farouche Ameri- 
can poet Eli Peck. Now, Mr Selver has given us 
the prose gloss, as it were, on his early autobio- 
graphical novel. Mistral was The New Age, and 
The New Age was A. R. Orage. 

Orage, who died in 1934, remains enigmatic. 
Mr Selver brings out very well the force of his 
personality, his quality of magnetism, but is still, 
it seems clear, puzzled by him. Shaw called him 
a ‘desperado of genius’, and Orage was certainly 
a very remarkable man. He managed to keep The 
New Age in existence for many years and, after 
it, The New English Weekly, without paying his 
contributors; and he never lacked for contribu- 
tors. Bennett’s Books and Persons appeared in 
The New Age; so did Belloc’s The Free Press; 
and he attracted the young simply by being him- 
self and providing a forum for them. They 
included in turn Pound, Hulme, Aldington, 
Katherine Mansfield, Middleton Murry, H.D., 
Edwin Muir, and Dikran Koujyoumdjian, who in 
the fullness of time became Michael Arlen. Orage 
was, as Mr Selver testifies, and as anyone who 
ever wrote for him knows, a brilliant editor. His 
paper (for The New English Weekly was very 
much the old New Age under another name) 
became by a natural process the focal point of 
dissent, political, economic, literary. Politically and 
economically, it stood first for Guild Socialism 
and then for Major Douglas’s Social Credit — Mr 
Selver has a singularly unflattering picture of 
Douglas. 

It would probably have been easier to see Orage 
more clearly if he himself had written a sizeable 
book, but the books he wrote were peripheral. 
In 1922 he had given up The New Age and re- 
tired to the Gurdjeff establishment at Fontaine- 
bleau, and from there he went to the United 
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States as a propagandist for Ouspensky (whom 
Mr Selver found ‘quite monumentally boorish’). 
He returned to England in 1932 to found The 
New English Weekly. 


His infiuence, it is plain, was almost entirely 
personal. Mr Selver’s memoir is a tribute to an 
older friend whom he seems to have found always 
baffling and who, in the end, he suspected had 
feet of clay. But Orage, though he dominates Mr 
Selver’s little book, is only one character among 
many. Orage’s colleagues and protégés—and 
some of them were very rum indeed —are incis- 
ively sketched, while the feeling of the tea- 
sessions at the Chancery Lane ABC, round the 
corner from The New Age office, is brilliantly 
rendered. Especially memorable are the recollec- 
tions of Pound in his Imagist days, with his 
‘bland utterances, for which the epithet “dog- 
matic” is preposterously weak’. Mr Selver has 
written a memoir which is a model of its kind. 
There is never a wasted word; and though his 
memories of the formative influences of his youth 
are critically rendered, the Paul Selver of 1959 
does not for a moment high-hat the Paul Selver 
of 1911. Altogether, this is a most valuable foot- 
note to the literary and intellectual history of our 
times. 

WALTER ALLEN 


Sluicing and Browsing 


In Praise of Wine. By ALEC WauGH. Cassell. 
2s. 


Vin. By Epwarp Hyams. Newnes. 21s. 

A Word Book of Wine. By WALTER JAMES. 
Phoenix. 21s. 

The Kindred Spirit. By Lorp Kinross. Newman 
Neame. 21s. 


Good Food from Denmark and Norway. By 
JAMES and ELIZABETH WHITE. Muller. 18s. 


The Art and Magic of Cookery. By RAYMOND 
Ouiver. Muller. 18s. 


Aromas and Flavours. By ALICE B. TOKLAS. 
Joseph. 21s. 


Every year, for the Christmas trade, there is a 
fresh flood of books on food and wine. They are 
very rarely any good, for there is nothing new to 
be said on either subject. Almost nothing anyway 
— sometimes a new recipe is discovered, or there 
are some fresh facts about a little known wine. 
But these are not enough to make a book out of; 
new publications must be judged not by what 
they say, but how they say it. By such a cri- 
terion, Alec Waugh’s book comes first. While 
he was miserably penned in droughty Baghdad 
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during the war he planned to write a study of 
‘what had been drunk at different periods and in 
different countries’. This, he says, he has now 
done, under the tutelage of Vyvyan Holland. He 
hasn’t; what he has produced is a disconnected 
series of essays—on Moslem teetotalism, on his 
own education, on port-making, on dining in 
Copenhagen, on a visit to Cognac, on burgundy, 
and so on. He is discursive, amusing, anecdotal 
and often very informative. 

‘This is a book for people who know what the 
title means’ says the jacket of Mr Hyams’s Vin, 
freezingly. It is in fact not a snob’s or specialist’s 
book at all; there is a deal of detailed information 
about vines, in which Mr Hyams as a winegrower 
is very interested, but otherwise it is a book for 
the ordinary reader, cast in the form of an 
imaginary tour around France’s vineyards. I per- 
sonally dissent from some of his statements about 
the great wine areas, but upon the lesser known 
districts — Provence, Jura, Pyrenees, Corsica—he 
is excellent. Walter James is an Australian and 
a wit; he has written the only good book on 
Australian wine and his new book, which is a 
sort of dictionary of wine terms and wines, is 
particularly full on Empire wines. It contains also 
unexpected entries such as ‘Jefferson’, ‘Miracles’, 
‘Missionaries’ and ‘Sawdust’. 

Lord Kinross’s book is much better than the 
usual run of opulent works devoted to the glori- 
fication of one firm — in this case Booth’s of Booth’s 
gin. The illustrations are excellent, and the quota- 
tions from the verse and prose of Hogarth’s day 
are ample and enlightening. The firm itself had 
at least one man of character, Sir Felix Booth 
who financed Arctic exploration and _ had 
Boothia Felix, a great Canadian peninsula, named 
after him. But, as always, the story ends in the 
dull anonymity of a limited company, and ‘no 
members of the Booth family remain in the 
firm’. 

The wine and spirit books are good reading; 
the cookery books are comparatively hard going, 
and where they attempt fine writing it is 
disastrous. Information is what we need from 
them, and in the Whites’ book there is more in- 
formation on how to make the Danish open sand- 
wiches called smerrebrod than I have seen else- 
where. The information on how to make seagulls 
and whalemeat palatable would have been more 
valuable once than it is now. M. Oliver deals 
with the grande cuisine at length —there are four 
pages on how to cook lampreys, and the paella 
is discussed for five pages. His tone is proud, even 
arrogant; it is not a chef’s duty to please the 
customer, but a customer’s privilege to watch a 
great artist at work. As he is proprietor of Le 
Grand Vefour and a famous TV chef his hauteur 
is perhaps inevitable. Miss Toklas’s book is an 
appendix to her Cook Book, but without the 
anecdotes of the Gertrude Stein circle which 
gave that its special flavour. But those who 
possess and value the earlier book will want these 
extra recipes. 


RAYMOND POSTGATE 





The first issue of a new quarterly review, X, 
has just appeared (Barrie & Rockliff, 6s.). Edited 
by David Wright and Patrick Swift, it contains 
generalised criticism by, for instance, Martin 
Gerard on the stock narrative form of the novel, 
James Mahon on fashions in modern art, and 
Anthony Cronin on commitment. This last is 
followed by one of Hugh MacDiarmid’s more 
didactic poems, and there are also poems by 
George Barker, Patrick Kavanagh and Stevie 
Smith. Prose contributions include pieces by 
Beckett (in French), René Daumal, David Gas- 
coyne and Giacometti. 
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Crime for Christmas 


Cat Among the Pigeons. By AGATHA CHRISTIE. 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 


Take Only as Directed. By JAMES Byrom. Chatto 
& Windus. 13s. 6d. 


Uncle Paul. By CELIA FREMLIN. Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 
Death on a Back-Bench. By FRANcIS HoBson. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. 


The Executioners. By JOHN D. MACDONALD. 
Hale. 10s. 6d. 


A Matter of Conviction. By EvAN HUNTER. 
Constable. 16s. 


Passage of Arms. By Eric AMBLER. Heinemann. 
16s. 

Whither Do You Wander? By JERRARD TICKELL. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 15s. 


There is no plum, worse luck, this year in e 
Christie pudding, although it contains almost 
every other stock ingredient from the thriller cup- 
board—an Arab prince, a plane crash, a small 
wad of incredibly valuable jewels and the diabo- 
lical cunning of secret agents. Cat Among the 
Pigeons confirms the old theory that the secret 
service is the bane of all honest detection: when- 
ever it gets its foot in the door common sense 
flies out of the window. The main scene of action 
promises well, a smart English girls’ school run 
by a very knowledgeable lady on most up-to-date 
lines, where any reader would be glad to send 
his own daughters—a delightful pigeon-loft, in 
fact. Where’s the cat? I’m afraid exactly where 
one would expect; and it hardly needs Poirot to 
reveal her. We are let in to almost every secret 
before even the first murder occurs. Mrs Christie 
will have to look to her laurels if she goes on 
flirting with MI5. 

Take Only as Directed is a fine old muddle 
compounded of a semi-divorced, eminently kill- 
able lady, a morphia addict, a strapping brute 
from Kenya, who is not quite what he seems to 
be, an effeminate young man, also not quite in 
line with his appearance, an old Carthusian 
detective from Scotland Yard, and a London doc- 
tor and his wife, cast for the roles of hero and 
heroine. As if that were not enough of a carnival, 
disguise is permitted. Mr Byrom writes viva- 
ciously and the reader will find it easy to tag 
along in utter bewilderment. Such scenes of con- 
fusion can only be sorted out by the murderer’s 
explanatory confession: and that is where Mr 
Byrom’s ingenuity lands him. 

Uncle Paul is another determined creepy by 
the authoress of The Hours Before Dawn. Strange 
footsteps at night outside the lonely cottage on the 
cliffs! Is it Uncle Paul come back after serving 
a life sentence for murder? Well, that’s naturally 
what you are meant to think, once Miss Fremlin 
has played her delicate tune on your nerves. Or 
something even more sinister? Miss Fremlin will 
out-do your wildest surmise. It takes four pages 
of pretty abnormal psychology to explain the sig- 
nificance of those deadly footsteps. 

When a Member of Parliament just back from 
abroad accepts a drink from a strange colonel at 
London Airport and doesn’t like the taste, ‘Some- 
thing wrong with the whisky?’ says the obliging 
colonel, ‘I’ll get some more,’ and doubles the dose. 
Such straightforward villainy disposes of the 
MP, for whom Death on a Back-Bench of the 
House of Commons soon supervenes. But who 
has been guilty of high treason and where are the 
damning documents? This is a rollicking, unpre- 
tentious thriller, with the hero and heroine reeling 
from one comic predicament to another and no 
attempt at subtle mystification: Mr Hobson 
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Virginia Woolf's 


London 
DOROTHY BREWSTER 


A charming exposition of London at the 
time of Virgina Woolf the novelist. Dr. 
Brewster also discusses the part it played 
in influencing her work. 15s. 


Orage and the 
New Age Circle 


PAUL SELVER 


Paul Selver, who was closely associated 
with Orage for several years, has record- 
ed his reminiscences of the ““ New Age ” 
paper, and a number of its contributors. 
Orage himself is, of course, the central 
figure, but the book also contains im- 
pressions of many personalities of the day 

13s. 6d. 


Ancient Mexico 
FREDERICK PETERSON 


Mr. Peterson’s book for the first time 
attempts a coherent picture of Ancient 
Mexico, covering all known groups, from 
the days of the early elephant hunters 
to the Spanish Conquest. No other book 
available to the general reader has this 
scope, and it includes all the most recent 
information from historical. research 
and archaelogical investigation. Over 
100 line drawings and 48 photos. 35s. 


British Railway 
History 


1877-1947 
C, HAMILTON ELLIS 


This long-awaited second volume com- 
pletes the first general popular history 
of the British Railway companies. 

(Prospectus available). Illustrated 35s. 


Fear, Punishment, 
Anxiety and the 
Wolfenden Report 


CHARLES BERG 


Dr. Berg has made a comprehensive 
survey of the Wolfenden Report in re- 
gard to homosexuality and illustrated 
his comments with extracts from case 
material. The book should be welcomed 
by all who seek to understand this con- 
troversial topic. 20s. 


Budgeting in 
Public Authorities 


Written by a study group of the Royal 
Institute of Public Administration, in 
clear non-technical language; it will be 
invaluable to those concerned with 
financial control and accounting not only 
in public authorities but also in 4 
privately owned concerns. 
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Arabian Sands 
Wilfred Thesiger 


‘an enthralling story of courage, patience, 
initiative and determination ’ 
Sir John Glubb THE SUNDAY TIMES 
‘a really great travel book ’ 
Hammond Innes THE BOOKMAN 


69 plates 35s 


Collision 


Course 


Alvin Moscow 


Why did the Andrea Doria and Stockholm 
collide in mid ocean? 

“a consummately sensational story ’ 

Neal Ascherson THE OBSERVER 

Illustrated 


The Red or 


of Eddystone 
Fred Majdalany 


The story of the four successive Eddystone 
lighthouses—their hazardous building and 
early disasters. 
Illustrated 


Parrish 
Mildred Savage 


A magnificent novel set in the great 
tobacco plantations of the Connecticut 
River valley. 


‘it recalls nothing so much as Edna Ferber’s 
Giant’ 18s 


So Hurt and 
Humilhated 


Francis King 


A book of short stories by the author of 
The Dividing Stream, winner of the 
Somerset Maugham award. 


The Scientists 
Eleazar Lipsky 


In a novel of great drama a scientist stands 
accused of stealing an idea for personal gain. 
‘ from the first page it drives straight ahead 
at express speed . . . a story that will hold 
the reader almost against his will.’ 

THE BOOKMAN 


A recent success 


Edward Marsh 
Christopher Hassell 


< 


21s 


15s 


18s 


the most entertaining biography since 
Boswell.’ Harold Hobson 
Illustrated 


Longmans 


425 
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“A Book for Adults” 
THE TIMES 


FROM THE 
TERRACE 


John O’Hara 


“* For comprehensive and sometimes ferocious 
intelligence, sifting without interpreting the 
substance of human downfall, this book is 


unforgettable. It has power, grandeur, 


accuracy and the ghastly pressure of this 
industrial century.” NEW STATESMAN. 25s. 


GRIVAS 


Portrait of a Terrorist 
Dudley wuntine 


“ A smoothly readable narrative.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Illustrated 2ls. 


i 

: MAN IN THE 
ee - 
; 


**A brilliant addition | to the growing list of 


serious crime-novels.”” THE GUARDIAN. I[5s. 


THE 
OFFSHORE ISLAND 


A Play in three acts 
Marghanita Laski 


“A harsh and bitterly intelligent vision of 
what civilised people might be like after an 
10s. 6d. 


atomic war.” THE GUARDIAN. 


RADICAL JACK 
The Life of the First 
Earl of Durham 


Leonard Cooper 


“Mr. Cooper gives us a vivid and lively 
picture of Lord Durham which is a valuable 
reminder to the contemporary reader of the 
this 

Illustrated. 


achievements of 
THE GUARDIAN. 


remarkable man.’ 
35s. 


THE 
SPANISH TOWN 
PAPERS 


Some Sidelights on the 
American War of Independence 


E. Arnot Robertson 


“* Miss Arnot Robertson has made an epitome 
of this mass of material with skill and i imagina- 
tion. All who enjoy the endless pursuit of 
historical truth will be grateful to her for her 
researches.” THE TIMES. 


Illustrated 25s. 
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The Elements 


of Style vw. srrunx y. 
with revisions by E, B. WHITE 
A best-seller in America for over three months and still 


going strong. The /ittle book that isa MUST for anyone 
who writes English. Cloth 17/6, Paper 7/- 


A Handbook of 


Christmas Decoration 
DOROTHY WAUGH 


*“A book for everyone who wants to make Christmas festivi- 
ties something out of the ordinary . a comprehensive 
guide to do-it-yourself ornamentation.’ 27/6 


Max Is Back! 





< 
=e 


Nothing but Max 


P.L.GIOVANNETTI 


J. M. Synge 


E. M. STEPHENS and D. H. GREENE 


“Some biographers carry a torch, others a wet towel: 
Mr. Greene has been content to hold up a mirror to his 
subject.” The Sunday Times. 48/6 


The Magic Maker : 
E. E. Cummings 


CHARLES NORMAN 


A revealing portrait of Cummings the poet and the painter, 
by a man who is himself a poet and a painter as well as a 
biographer and critic. 41/6 


20/- 


A Vision vw. 8. yeEATS 


This work is Yeats’s own explanation of the system of 
supernaturally-inspired images and metaphors which pro- 
vided the framework of some of his greatest poetry. 35/= 


New Orleans ozver_ Evans 


It’s all here . . . the French Quarter . . 
Street . . . Bourbon Street. . . the wer District . 

the Mardi Gras. . . the jazz world . . and at night the 
scent of jasmine. 35/- 


Ed Fisher’s First Folio 


An outstanding collection of the most excellent and lament- 
able cartoons of Ed Fisher . . . well known to the readers 
of Punch and The Saturday Review. 21/- 


. upper Royal 


Available from all booksellers. 


MACMILLAN - NEW YORK 


10 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET LONDON, 
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relies on his high spirits to carry him through, 
and not in vain. 

Mr MacDonald is determined to harrow your 
tenderest feelings and, if you have such things, 
will undoubtedly succeed in doing so. In The 
Executioners a gorilla of a man, endowed with 
superhuman strength and diabolical malice, 
emerges from prison after serving 14 years for 
rape, thirsting for revenge on the man whose 
evidence convicted him. Until the brute actually 
strikes, the Florida police are powerless. How can 
the wretched target protect himself, his darling 
wife, his two precious sons and, above all, his 
poppet of a daughter from the lurking fiend at 
his gate? The hero’s pathetic inadequacy in 
handling his intolerable situation is sufficiently 
realistic to have a disturbing effect on any sensi- 
tive reader’s night thoughts. 

Teenage gang murder in New York is the up- 
to-date topic for A Matter. of Conviction. A blind 
Puerto Rican boy has been stabbed to death by a 
rival gang of Italians; and the hero is the Assistant 
District Attorney deputed to prosecute the 
murderers. In the course of his investigation 
several urgent problems of modern civilisation 
come under scrutiny —racial relations, the causes 
of delinquency, the aggressive instincts of 
adolescents, and the stuffy morality of the Ameri- 
can bourgeoisie—besides his own personal 
problem. Is it his business to enforce the law or 
to aim higher, at justice? Mr Hunter is a power- 
ful, high-minded writer, but he flinches from 
facing the main issue squarely: and he adjusts 
the facts in his fictional plot rather tamely to 
reach a happy ending. There are no happy end- 
ings to such plots in real life. 

Mr Ambler’s thrillers are always supremely 
readable, but Passage of Arms will not measure 
up to The Mask of Dimitrios for excitement. The 
theme is gun-running in the Far East, a mild 
variation on the theme of The Quiet American, 
with a sucker from Delaware becoming involved 
with wily Chinese and fanatical Indonesians in 
the hope of turning a dishonest dollar. The tropi- 
cal scenery is beautifully displayed and any mach- 
inery that comes along is lovingly handled. The 
characters, however, are sadly gelatinous, and the 
toughest of them is speedily tortured to death. 

Whither Do You Wander? by the author of 
Appointment with Venus, is a sloppy adventure 
story describing the disappearance of a little boy 
from his happy home in Somerset and the hulla 
baloo that follows. Apart from a little adultery 
between an inkeeper’s wife and a brush salesman, 
the book is designed for virginal eyes and will 
gratify all ardent devotees of middle-class senti- 
mentality. 

RALPH PARTRIDGE 





Helmut and Alison Gernsheim’s latest photo- 
graphic history is on Queen Victoria (Longmans, 
50s.): four hundred entertaining and instructive 
photographs, mainly drawn from her own albums, 
and chosen with an eye to truth rather than flat- 
tery. Books of cartoons published for Christmas 
include Giovannetti’s Nothing but Max (Mac- 
millan, New York, 20s.); The St Trinian’s Story 
(Perpetua, 21s.), the pick of the Searle cartoons 
and a compilation of writings on or about this 
fantasy and its vogue—authors include Robert 
Graves with a school hymn; The Pick of Punch 
introduced by Claud Cockburn and edited by 
Nicolas Bentley (Deutsch, 16s.); and Thelwell 
Country (Methuen, 15s.). The Bedside Guardian 
No. 8 (Collins, 13s. 6d.) has a foreword by Alistait 
Cooke and cartoons by Low; The Armchair 
Esquire (Heinemann, 18s.) draws on that paper's 
contributors over 25 years—from D. H. Lawrence 
and Scott Fitzgerald to Arthur Miller and J. D. 
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Perspective on Brecht 


Tue Brecht Movement proceeds apace. All the 
master’s major works, and not a few of his minor 
ones, have been published in the United States, 
while Britain has contributed two admirable 
exegeses— Mr Willett’s book, which I reviewed 
in these columns last spring, and now Mr 
Esslin’s Brecht: A Choice of Evils*. One book 
complements the other: Mr Willett has set forth 
the facts, and Mr Esslin interprets them. 

More precisely: Mr Esslin’s interpretation 
requires that he set forth the facts in a different 
way and that, in part, he set forth different facts. 
In the first section of the book, he has performed 
the difficult feat of piecing together the bio- 
graphy of a man who was adept at covering his 
traces. There are surprises in this story, particu- 
larly fo: Brecht’s more callow admirers. Still, the 
biography is only the starting point for a discus- 
sion. It is in discussing Brecht that Mr Esslin 
calls our attention to the remarkable fact that, up 
to now, this author was never discussed. In 
Weimar Germany, he was attacked or cham- 
pioned (usually attacked). Abroad, he was News 
that kept spreading — from, say, Partisan Review 
(1940) to the New Yorker (1959). Some of us 
would have liked to open the discussion but 
before us lay the task of translating, expounding, 
and explaining. 

In more recent years, certain critics would 
have discussed Brecht but were prevented from 
doing so by their political commitment. Starting 
out with good intentions, the Communist critic 
Ernst Schumacher ends up simply measuring the 
distance between Bertolt Brecht and the Party. 
Herbert Liithy feels he cannot afford to see 
merit in Brecht’s later work lest there be rejoicing 
in the Kremlin. In such a context as this, it is 
surprising indeed to find in a resolute and in- 
formed opponent of Soviet Communism a warm 
admirer of the work, early and late, of Bertolt 
Brecht. Up to now, most non-Communist 
Brechtians have seemed to say: ‘We are not 
swept away by anti-Communist propaganda: we 
think Brecht may have been right’. Mr Esslin 
says in effect: ‘I think Brecht was wrong. But 
where has rightness got poets A, B, and C? And 
who goes to a poet to share his rightness? It is 
the business of philosophers to be right. Art 
mirrors the conflicts of the age and of the artist. 
By that token, it mirrors not only the artist’s 
rightness but also his wrongness’. 

Brecht lived behind a mask of impersonality, 
even to the point of getting himself confused 
with the laws of the universe. ‘I’ve quarrelled 
with Erich Engel,’ he once said to me, ‘he’s 
been telling the actors that Mother Courage 
presents “the truth as Brecht sees it”. What bour- 
geois twaddle is this? My plays present the truth 
as it is!’ Until Mr Esslin’s book, writers had 
tither taken Brecht at his own valuation or had 
denounced his mask as sheer hypocrisy. If there 
Were two Brechts, only one was legitimate! Mr 
Esslin, on the other hand, defines two Brechts, 





*Brecht: A Choice of Evils. A Critical Study of the 
Man, his Work, and his Opinions. By MARTIN 
Essin. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 35s. 


not in order to destroy one of them, but in order 
to suggest that the vitality of his work derives 
from tension between the two. And so the anti- 
Communist critic pays his respects even to Com- 
munism, for he thinks it played a not always 
negative role in the dialectic of Brecht’s develop- 
ment. This part of the argument (the whole book 
is an argument) is not wholly satisfying, but if 
there must be error, I am all for errors that are 
suggestive. 

This book about a Marxist is influenced 
by Freud, which is one of several reasons why it 
will be dismissed by the Communists without a 
moment’s serious consideration. The premise is 
a. unusual one: Bertolt Brecht was a human 
being. The key concepts are: conscious and un- 
conscious. The leading idea is Freud’s notion 
that in human beings self-betrayal oozes from 
every pore. And writers are people who betray 
and tell. In doing so, they don’t have to ‘mention 
themselves’. They don’t have to ‘go in for psy- 
chology’. They betray themselves anyway — by 
their choice of themes, for instance, and even 
more by the attitude they take to these themes. 
Writers who angrily dismiss unconscious motiva- 
tion, as Brecht did, give far more obvious signs 
of it than those who acknowledge it and are on 
guard against revealing its results. Mr Esslin’s 
assumptions are open to criticism like any others, 
but it must be conceded that they have per- 
mitted him to make sense of much in Brecht’s 
work which hitherto has yielded little meaning. 
They even permit him to explain the Com- 
munists’ nervousness about Brecht. 

How is it, for example, that audiences love 
Mother Courage when they aren’t supposed to? 


Admire Galileo when they aren’t supposed to?’ 


After all, there is a sense in which the audience 
is always right, in which the impression given in 
the theatre is the truth the play imparts, for, if 
audiences feel this way, Brecht has causea them 
to do so. Mr Esslin convincingly concludes that 
Brecht identified himself with both protagonists 
to such an extent that he couldn’t — by tricks or 
added speeches, let alone by programme notes — 
prevent the audience from doing likewise. Provi- 
dentially! For the plays take their life not only 
from such identifications but also from the 
author’s ambivalence. Mother Courage and Gali- 
leo are fascinating dramatic characters because 
of this ambivalence. The author disapproves of 
both of them as cowardly old reprobates. What 
he does not seem to have realised is that his love 
for them both peeps through all the cracks. 

Now these contradictions have been the ruin 
of Brecht’s plays as Communist propaganda, and 
if the Communists have not directly said so, 
they have consistently expressed concern. And 
it is true that even in his most ardent efforts to 
be a Party propagandist, Brecht is apt to show 
traces of lurking sympathy for the ‘wrong’ side. 
Of course, The Measures Taken defends the 
liquidation of nonconformist elements. At the 
same time, the chief emotion of the play —no- 
where. defended, nowhere made explicit — is 
sympathy for the victim. That is to say, the 
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victim is Brecht himself—and you, hypocrite 
lecteur. By all means Brecht the theorist steps 
in and forbids everyone including himself to 
feel sympathy — for well he knows that sympathy 
is what they do feel! The Brechtian theoretical 
apparatus — above all the theory of Alienation — 
is called into being to put out the fires which 
the Brechtian practice has lit. It doesn’t succeed. 
And why should the Party care? Should it not, 
more properly, complain that fire broke out in 
the first place? 

Two chapters on Communism lie at the 
centre of Mr Esslin’s book. Mr Esslin knows 
Russian and is able to give us the first blow by 
blow account of Brecht’s relation with Soviet 
life and letters. But that is the least of it. Mr 
Esslin is also the first critic to use such materials, 
neither to slap Brecht’s face nor pat him on the 
back, but to find the clues by which his mind 
and art may be understood. In Brecht’s devia- 
tions from Communist orthodoxy is to be found 
his own peculiar temper. 

Take, for instance, his ‘pacifism’. That is 
a merely political matter if all we have in mind 
is that Brecht seems to be against war in general, 
while a Communist is only against imperialist 
wars. But upon further scrutiny, Brecht’s being 
‘against war in general’ proves to be far more 
than a political position. His feeling that the use 
of force debases the user was never really can- 
celled out by the intellectual consent he gave to 
such propositions as that Soviet users of force 
are all heroes. Had he been a philosopher, he 
would undoubtedly have delighted in such pro- 
positions. But he was a poet, and what he felt 
dominates what he thought. 

The feelings that favoured peace were not just 
feelings of indignation. The profoundest section 
of Mr Esslin’s book is about the role of passivity 
in Brecht’s life. Passivity has a negative character 
when it means simply a feeling of helplessness 
(before society or before nature), It has a posi- 
tive character when it entails a Stoic (or Con- 
fucian?) quietness in the face of all the din; and 
of such is the ‘pacifism’ of Brecht. The result is 
that many characters who, by Marxist standards, 
are bad must be viewed as good—and are so 
viewed by Brecht’s audiences. According to the 
Marxist design of Mother Courage, the positive 
hero is dumb Kattrin who sacrifices her life for 
the people (or at least the children), while her 
mother is the villain of the piece. Yet no one 
has ever come away from a performance with 
that design in mind—the reason being that 
Mother Courage’s passivity has not been pre- 
sented as a negative factor. This in turn means 
that we cannot rest content with the formula- 
tion: ‘Brecht differed from the Communists in 
remaining a pessimist’. Pessimism underlies the 
professional optimism of his politics, but, be- 
yond politics, Brecht had a positive stand of his 
own. As Mr Esslin puts the matter: 


. .. the hopelessness of man’s lonely and sense- 
less struggle is made bearable by its very accept- 
ance at the hands of humble people who battle 
against the terrors of the universe in resignation 
and simplicity: Joan Dark, Simone Machard, 
Mother Courage, Schweik, Shen Te, Grusha, 
they all redeem themselves by their courage in 
the face of overwhelming odds. 


Brecht the Communist had the habit of going 
back to his plays and adding ‘revolutionary’ 
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features. In a revision made thirty years later, 
he offset the wickedly passive protagonist of 
Drums in the Night with at least the hint of a 
more valiant worker who would do battle with 
‘the capitalists. In a revision of Puntila that is 
now the only published version, he offset the 
pleasantly (i.e., positively) passive chauffeur by 
a real (i.e., communist-influenced) proletarian. 
What difference does it make? The new charac- 
ters are still only on the periphery of the play. 
Nor are they really characters — only indications 
of virtuous intention. The characters created by 
Brecht are still Kragler and Matti, one a bad 
man, one a good, but both of the working class, 
and both passive. 

Brecht: A Choice of Evils has its flaws, Mr 
Esslin’s English, though very good, is imperfect, 
and one wishes that someone in the Eyre and 
Spottiswoode office had changed ‘all ear’ to ‘all 
ears’ and ‘fall on his legs’ to ‘fall on his feet’, 
and the like. There are also errors of fact — 
though I understand they will be corrected in 
the American edition. The arrangement of the 
material under topics, rather than chronologic- 
ally, entails going over the same ground several 
times: sometimes Mr Esslin even forgets he has 
introduced a subject before and goes through 
the ritual of introduction all over again. I be- 
lieve, too, that the very eagerness to which we 
owe the book itself occasionally leads the author 
into hasty judgments or at least into over- 
statements. Though it is proper, for example, 
to quote someone as stating that Brecht was 
‘violently opposed to the whole apparatus of 
. . . concentration camps’ in East Germany, it is 
misleading to leave the subject there when it is 
known that Brecht often praised that apparatus. 
Again, Mr Esslin writes: ‘Throughout his 
life Brecht loved to picture himself as repre- 
sentative of tormented twentieth-century man 

. ’, yet throughout most of his life Brecht 
did not love to picture himself at all. . . . Trivial 
points, yet indicative that Mr Esslin does a cer- 
tain amount of critical free-wheeling. 

The plays as plays have still to be fully ex- 
plored. But no one will be table to take from 
Mr Esslin the distinction of having started the 
exploration. His book is the best thing that has 
yet been written about Brecht in any language. 

Eric BENTLEY 


Views of Cyprus 


Grivas: Portrait of a Terrorist. By DUDLEY 
BARKER. Cresset. 21s. 


Grivas and the Story of Eoka. By W. ByForpD- 
Jones. Hale, 21s. 


I suppose we are in for a spate of ‘I was there 
at the time’ books about Cyprus. Anyone who 
had any first-hand contact with the island during 
the ‘troubles’ is going to consider himself an 
expert and hurry into print. The need for speed 
is all the greater because the versions of the real 
experts —including Grivas himself—are expected 
to appear at any time. I have nothing against re- 
porters like Dudley Barker, who covered Cyprus 
from time to time during the recent struggle, 
giving us the benefit of what they saw and 
learned. Reportage has a respectable role to play 
in the writing of history. But when reportage 
aims at something more pretentious, we may fear 
the worst—and in this case we’ve got it. Mr 
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Barker has written a life of Grivas based purely 
on second-hand accounts, for, as the dust-cover 
admits, Grivas himself ‘refused to be interviewed’ 
and merely ‘answered some questions sént 
through an intermediary’. On ‘this flimsy basis 
Mr Barker has erected a highly subjective ver- 
sion of events. Typical of the quality of this 
book is the assertion that ‘the personal respon- 
sibility of Archbishop Makarios for the terrorism 
in Cyprus has been established beyond .any 
doubr’. 

All one can say to that is that, if it had been, 
the British Government would have been the 
first to broadcast the evidence. During all the 
bitter debates in the House cf Commons from 
1954 to 1959 the Colonial Secretary would have 
given his eye-teeth to have been able to silence 
the doubters by producing irrefutable proof of 
the Archbishop’s complicity. When Makarios was 
exiled to the Seychelles the Government searched 
the Archbishopric from cellar to roof, but nothing 
conclusive was found. Even when Mr Lennox- 
Boyd produced his trump card in the Grivas 
diaries, he refused to publish them in full and 
fluent speakers of modern Greek, like Mr Francis 
Noel Baker, even claimed that the extracts re- 
leased had been mistranslated. It may be, as 
Mr Barker asserts, that as early as 1950 Grivas 
and Makarios plotted together to launch a cam- 
paign of terror on a peaceful island and that 
the famous ‘never’ with which the Minister of 
State, Mr Henry Hopkinson, dashed Cypriot 
hopes of self-determination in 1954 (an incident 
not even mentioned in this book) had no influ- 
ence at all on the course of events. I simply 
do not know, but I do not see why I should be 
asked to accept Mr Barker’s say-so. 

I am all the less inclined to do so because 
those parts of his story which I can check from 
first-hand knowledge are unrecognisable traves- 
ties of what took place. What is one to say of 
a writer on Cyprus who maintains that Sir Hugh 
Foot had ‘always’ been in favour of the policies 
eventually embodied in the Macmillan plan? Or 
who dismisses in five lines Archbishop Makarios’s 
crucial offer to accept independence instead of 
Enosis? And I think even Mr Macmillan would 
blush a little to read that the settlement eventu- 
ally reached on this basis was ‘envisaged in the 
Macmillan plan’. Grivas is certainly an unlovely 
figure, but even the most well-known facts about 
him, repeated in this book, cannot be evaluated 
properly in the context of Mr Barker’s prejudice. 

Colonel Byford-Jones’s book covers much the 
same ground and is broadly in the same vein. 
His qualifications for writing it are somewhat 
obscure. An Army PRO in Athens during the 
war (now in the Regular Reserve), he has visited 
Cyprus several times and once even lunched with 
Sir John Harding—an occasion of which he 
makes much. As an example of how history is 
written these days I was interested in his account 
of my interview with Archbishop Makarios in 
September last year. Makarios, he says, unex- 
pectedly ‘produced a red herring’, which he gave 
‘nicely wrapped up to Mrs Barbara Castle, who 
is wont to shop in strange merchandise in many 
parts of the world’. If anyone had asked me 
what took place at that interview, I would have 
explained that the ‘red herring’ was my idea; 
that I suggested it to the Archbishop as the only 
way out of the horror into which Cyprus was 
drifting; and that, far from it being presented 
to me ‘nicely wrapped up’, the Archbishop and 
I discussed it in three intensive talks of about 
four hours each, before it reached its final form. 
Like Mr Barker, Colonel Byford-Jones makes no 
attempt to explain how a solution which was a 
‘red herring’ when the Archbishop proposed it 
became the final vindication of Mr Macmillan’s 
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policy as soon as the Government was compelled 
to accept it five months later. 

Reading these two books, one wonders how 
the Cyprus question ever got itself settled—so 
blind are the prejudices it has aroused. How it 
was settled—despite the attitude of mind these 
books reveal—is one of the most fascinating 
studies of current history. But clearly we have 
still got to wait for a proper account of it. 

BARBARA CASTLE 


Winston v. The Auk 


Auchinleck: A Critical Biography. By Joun 

CONNELL. Cassell. 35s. 

Lt.-Gen. Corbett (Chief-of-Staff, Middle East) 
to General Auchinleck, 14 Aug. 1942. Your achieve- 
ment in stopping the rot in a beaten army, in 
restoring its morale so speedily, in wresting the 
initiative from a triumphant enemy, and inflicting 
on him crippling losses, will one day be recognised, 

Prime Minister to War Cabinet. 21 Aug. 1942. 
Have just spent two days in the Western Desert... 
I am sure we were heading for disaster under the 
former regime. The Army was reduced to bits and 
pieces and oppressed by a sense of bafflement and 
uncertainty. 

Which impression was the true one? John 
Connell is in no doubt: ‘Auchinleck won a deci- 
sive battle, while his authority was sapped behind 
his back and his name blackened.’ By whom? By 
Churchill. This is the central incident and argu- 
ment of the book. For while it covers the whole 
of Auchinleck’s career up to his retirement in 
1947, over half its 950 pages deal with his fifteen 
months as C-in-C Middle East, and Churchill’s 
presence, whether by telegram or by implication, 
is thrust into every one of them. 

Mr Connell’s thesis is as follows: Churchill 
behaved as a Generalissimo rather than as a Prime 
Minister. While his political leadership was of 
immeasurable value, his amateurish interference 
with his Generals tended to inhibit the war effort. 
‘He not only wore them down spiritually; he com- 
pelled them to act in haste or fatigue, and against 
their own judgement.’ Auchinleck, like Wavell 
before him, failed only because he surrendered to 
Churchill’s overpowering sense of urgency. He 
took decisions, such as his attempt to beat Rommel 
back as far as Tripoli, which he knew to be be- 
yond his Army’s capacity. ‘He had learned incau- 
tion in a hard school.’ But it was worse than that. 
Churchill made Auchinleck his scapegoat for the 
retreat to El Alamein. He created the impression 
that the Eighth Army had lost confidence in their 
Commander, and the legend, later denied both by 
Alexander and Montgomery, that Auchinleck in- 
tended to abandon Egypt entirely if Rommel 
again attacked in strength. The ‘disagreeable, 
inaccurate and offensive document’ in which 
Churchill expressed these views to the War 
Cabinet, part of which is quoted at the head of 
this column, made no mention of Auchinleck’s 
triumph in halting Rommel at the gates of Egypt. 
It is as if there had been only one battle of 
Alamein. There were two, and the Auk’s victory 
was as much a turning-point of the war as Mont- 
gomery’s. The time has come to rehabilitate this 
great soldier’s reputation. Mr Connell attempts it. 

He is not unsuccessful. By relying upon 
Auchinleck’s contemporary reports, which he re- 
prints at great but not inordinate length, he is able 
to reveal the Field-Marshal as an intelligent, arti- 
culate, long-suffering, immensely loyal, courageous 
and (particularly in India) humanitarian soldier. 
While he deliberately avoids any discussion of 
Auchinleck’s private life or the deeper strains of 
his character, he creates an attractive portrait of a 
much-misunderstood man. Nobody, after reading 
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NOVELISTS ON THE NOVEL 
Miriam Allott 


Famous novelists on the technical and moral 
problems of their craft, woven into a major 
work of criticism, ‘‘ Fresh and illuminating.” 
—The Economist. 30s. 


THE THEORY OF THE NOVEL 
IN ENGLAND 1850-1870 
Richard Stang 


Describes an important but neglected body of 
English criticism—as formulated by both 
critics and practising novelists. ‘‘ Of great 
interest . . . thought provoking.” The 
Economist. 32s. 


THE MEANING OF HEIDEGGER 
Thomas Langan 

In this critical study of an existentialist pheno- 

menology the author shows that Heidegger 


answers the question “ What is being?” on 
as fundamental a level as possible. 


BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS OF 
THE MOON 
Edward H. Winter 


The verbatim biographies of four Africans in 
the region that runs from Uganda into the 
trouble spot of Ruanda-Urundi reveal the 
modern world through African eyes. 28s. 


THE ANALYSIS OF POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS 
Douglas Verney 


Shows how increased knowledge of the work- 
ing of political parties and “‘ interest ”’ groups 
requires a new look at the “ classical ” notion 
of democracy. 28s. 


ENGLISH RURAL LIFE 
H. E. Bracey 


Describes the village activities, organisations 
and institutions of modern Britain and the 
social structure of the countryside. An impor- 
tant and revealing book. 30s. 
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this biography, could possibly consider Auchin- 
leck a flop. 

If he had a fault, it lay in his choice of men to 
serve him (it twice fell to him to relieve an Eighth 
Army Commander of his job), and in his relations 
with his political chief. If only he had taken to 
heart Dill’s advice that a Commander ‘should not 
wait for pressure or suggestions or even orders. 
He should anticipate these things and put clearly 
before his Government how he views the situa- 
tion and the action he proposes to meet it’, or 
Ismay’s, in an equally brilliant private letter about 
Churchill, that ‘he is a child of nature with moods 
as variable as an April day’, Auchinleck might have 
avoided his temporary disgrace. Churchill thought 
he had found in him a General to bite his other 
Generals. He thought he had a Rommel. Instead, 
he found that Auchinleck was grudging in his 
acknowledgement of the help which was sent to 
him and apparently unaware of the political im- 
portance of victory. To Churchill, the fall of 
Tobruk was a humiliation as great as the loss of 
Singapore: to Auchinleck it was a military set- 
back. When Roosevelt offered the Prime Minister 
enough shipping to transport two fresh Divisions 
to the Middle East, Auchinleck asked instead for 
the equivalent number of men as reinforcements 
to existing Divisions: Churchill telegraphed, 
‘Much disturbed that you prefer a mass of details 
and drafts’. It was this sort of thing which whittled 
away the Prime Minister’s confidence. Two Divi- 
sions sounded splendid; reinforcements, dull. 
Auchinleck, like Wavell, appeared to lack a sense 
of drama. And to be one of Churchill’s Com- 
manders-in-Chief it was as necessary to match his 
temperament and help him politically as it was 
to gain the confidence of the troops. If the two 
objects were sometimes incompatible, Churchill 
must be told why before he asked. A stream of 
informative telegrams to Downing Street was part 
of the ammunition which a Commander had to 
fire if he was to survive. 

John Connell carries his reader’s sympathy a 
long way by his advocacy but loses it when he 
begins to speak of Churchill’s ‘cruel and shabby 
treatment’ of Auchinleck, and of the ‘sour stench’ 
left by the method of his dismissal. It was not 
shabby to offer him the command of Persia and 
Iraq, though Auchinleck refused it; and it was 
certainly not cruel to remove him from his com- 
mand, when not only Churchill, but Brcoke, Smuts 
and even Auchinleck himself, had agreed that a 
change in command was desirable. Why then 
should Mr Connell find it necessary to blacken 
Churchill’s character in redeeming Auchinleck’s? 
If Auchinleck was indeed a scapegoat, he would 
have been relieved of his command before instead 
of a month after the vote of censure in the House 
of Commons on 2 July 1942. Mr Connell 
emphasises over and over again Dill’s advice to 
the Prime Minister, ‘Back your Generals, or sack 
them’. Churchill sacked Auchinleck because 
Auchinleck had lost his confidence. Auchinleck 
did not fight the sort of campaign Churchill 
wanted. So the proper question is not whether 
Churchill was right or wrong to sack him, but 
whether he was right or wrong to lose confidence. 

The material is all here for the reader to judge. 
The most foolish criticism of this book would be 
to complain of its length. It contains much fresh 
material of great historical importance, not the 
least about Auchinleck’s earlier campaign in 
Norway and later responsibilities as C-in-C India, 
and it would only have been shoddy if skimped. 
There is nothing shoddy about it. It is a pro- 
foundly serious study of a great soldier’s career, 
and is no less valuable a work because it argues an 
unpopular case with passionate conviction. 

NIGEL NICOLSON 
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Museum-View of Man 


Primitive Peoples Today. By EpwarD Weyer, 
Hamish Hamilton. 63s. 

Dr Weyer worked in the Museum of Ap- 
thropology at the University of California, and 
his book has the atmosphere of a museum. It js 
most gloriously illustrated, with 212 photographs 
of which 58 are in ‘full colour’. In these pictures 
we can look rapidly through the diversities of 
peoples and cultures of the world, though Weyer 
emphasises, clearly and concisely in the best part 
of the text, that all these peoples are of one 
species, and that no one has been able to demons- 
trate that there are more than surface differences 
between them. 

The photographs are more widely representa- 
tive than are the short chapters dealing with a 
number of individual tribes. Here the hunting 
and fishing or stock-keeping peoples, and peoples 
of small-scale tribes practising a simple agricul- 
ture, are over-represented. Eleven out of the 14 
peoples described fall into these categories. There 
are also relatively many South-Central American 
and Asiatic ‘fringe’ peoples, when these are taken 
in contrast with the rest of the world. From 
Africa, for example, Weyer selects the Bushmen 
hunters, and then he takes the Ovimbundu of 
Angola alone of the great mass of highly de- 
veloped African states, practising agriculture, 
perhaps with cattle-keeping, iron-working, and 
trade. In short, the emphasis is very much on 
the lines suggested by the title; he deals mostly 
with peoples who have restricted technologies, 
and who live on the fringes of colonial expansion 
so that they are today still ‘primitive’. Accepting 
this self-imposed reservation, with an occasional 
excursion outside into the greater world, he 
succeeds in giving us excellent insight into how 
much skill and complexity, in use of resources 
within harsh environments, may lie in what looks 
like a very simple technology—as for Eskimo, 
Navaho, the Bushmen, and others. His accounts 
of the Ovimbundu and Samoans, but above all 
his photographs, such as those of Bali, will cor- 
rect the impression that all people outside the 
great civilisations lived in these ways. 

Besides technology and dress, the book con- 
tinues to emphasise those parts of culture and 
social life which are most susceptible to exhibi- 
tion in museum cases and photographs: rituals 
and out-of-the-way practices dominate markedly 
over analysis of economic system and _ social 
organisation. This shows in the way space is allo- 
cated to different subjects for different tribes: we 
are given very detailed accounts of how the 
Jivaro shrink heads, and why; how the Arunta 
perform sub-incision and marry; how Ovim- 
bundu traded and Polynesians sailed; how 
Navaho adjusted to American occupation; and so 
forth. Weyer does not use any cultural or social 
anthropological theory which would enable him 
to weight his data, so as to present comparable 
accounts for the different peoples. Since he be- 
lieves that culture is ‘a thing of shreds and 
patches’, he is perhaps justified in adopting 4 
procedure which stresses this by bringing out, 
for each people, those features in their culture 
to which they pay most attention or which most 
strike an external observer. In these terms, he 
has produced a fascinating book. He himself has 
lived with Eskimos and some other tribes dealt 
with, and his descriptions of these are alight with 
life. On the others, his information seems 
generally sound, though in my own field I think 
his source for captions to photographs of the 
Zulu is not very accurate. Some errors were 
bound to creep into so ambitious an enterprise: 
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but I commend it as a beautifully illustrated 
description of some of the variety of mankind 
and mankind’s cultures. 

Max GLUCKMAN 


Complex and Terrible 


Living Insects of the World. By ALEXANDER 
and Ecsize B. Kiots. Hamish Hamilton. 63s. 


This book has been designed for the general 
reader, and indeed the beauty of its illustrations 
is so startling that many a reader will be caught, 
like a midge on a Venus’s fly-trap, by their sheer 
dazzle and astonishment. If a whole new school 
of surrealist painters emerges, inspired solely by 
these magnified and improbable forms, it will not 
surprise me, and if an ‘insect theme’ creeps into 
house decoration as a result of designers turning 
its marvellous pages, no one will be at a loss who 
has handled this book. The full page in colour 
of Stonefly and Mayfly exuvie clinging to green 
plant stems could be the basis of a wallpaper as 
beautiful as any bamboo fantasy that ever came 
out of China. z 

The whole book is a triumphant illustration of 
the difference which modern photographic tech- 
niques have made to the more obscure branches 
of natural science. What the microscope has done 
for the specialist, the camera can now do for the 
general reader, leading him at one step into a 
world which has little to do with man’s, which 
is even more complex, beautiful and terrible than 
his. Fabre was the first man of genius to see the 
insect world with a poet’s as well as a natural 
scientist’s eye, and it was this special vision, as 
well as the feeling beauty of his prose, which has 
lured generations of readers into a domain which, 
without him, they would have regarded with 
either apathy or distaste. 

What of the text that supports these: photo- 
graphs, so like the fruits of a marriage between 
the microscope and Hieronymus Bosch? It is 
aimed, like the earlier volumes of this admirable 
American series, at the reader who has no 
specialist knowledge but who is quite willing, if 
it is not difficult, to learn. It is not, therefore, 
an entomological encyclopedia, and makes no 
attempt to be exhaustive. It sets out simply to 
provide a broad survey of the insect class of the 
animal creation, to differentiate its sub-classes and 
orders, and give a brief description of its families 
and species. This has been done in a matter-of- 
fact and sometimes entertaining style, for though 
the authors have staunchly resisted the temptation 
to make dramatic comparisons between insects 
and man, their delight in their subject, and the 
success which many insects have made of their 
lives, open the way for readers to do this for 
themselves. The observation, for example, that 
‘the efficiency of the insect society is based upon 
sterilisation of the proletariat’ is a plain invitation 
to thought for the politically minded. (Of course, 
itmay not be accepted, for most people, surpris- 
ingly, do not wish to think about insects, any more 
than they do about snakes.) 

Provided, though, one has no neurosis about 
Insects, this book offers absorbing entertainment, 
and from the right giver to the right recipient 
(care is needed) would be the most splendid of 
Christmas presents. Who would not wish to 
know, if only for conversational purposes, that the 
common house-fly hums in the key of F? Or that 
beetles, which have achieved ‘unparalleled success 
in life’, do not bother with social life of any kind? 

that termites chew the lead off telephone 
cables, nobody knows why? 

MARGARET LANE 
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DICKENS 
INCOGNITO 


FELIX AYLMER 


An unobtrusive clue enabled 
Felix Aylmer to investigate evi- 
dence suggesting that Dickens 
made the young actress Ellen 
Ternan his mistress, that they 
lived together under a false name, 
and that she had a son whom 
Dickens elaborately provided 
with a false identity. This schol- 
arly and unprejudiced book has 
all the fascination of a detective 
story. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


THE WHITE 
SPIDER 


HEINRICH HARRER 


The 13,000-foot Eiger has on its 
north face a notorious 6,000-foot 
cliff. Heinrich Harrer, author of 
Seven Years in Tibet, who was in 
the first successful party to climb 
it, traces twenty-five attempts 
(only thirteen succeeded) on one 
of the most dangerous climbs in 
Europe. 41 pages of plates. 30s. 


STEPS TO 
IMMATURITY 


STEPHEN POTTER 


The first nineteen years of the 
great gamesman’s life (or Life- 
man’s game). A serious autobiog- 
raphy remarkable for its vivid 
immediacy. Illustrated, 25s. 


SCOTTY 
Christopher Davis 


A new novel by the author of 
Lost Summer,who has now turned 
his eye to the problem of colour 
prejudice. 18s. 


‘ RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
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Approach to 
Archaeology ~ 


STUART PIGGOTT 
“There must be many...who have 
acquired a general interest in archaeology 
and are not quite certain how to pursue it. 
These could not do better than get Approach 
To Archaeology.” Professor Piggott begins 
by explaining how archaeology differs from 
history; what the archacologist is trying to 
do and how he is helped by modern scien- 
tists. He then tackles some of the simpler 
problems of archaeology in practice.” 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
With 8 plates and 12 drawings. 


The 


Dead Sea Community 
Its Origin and Teachings 


KURT SCHUBERT 
“Certainly the best short treatment of 
Essene beliefs and practices in their his- 
torical and religious contexts that I have 
seen. A small encyclopaedia of Essenism 
and its background, as, revealed by the 
Scrolls and classical writers, set in the 
background of rabbinic writings and the 
Bible.”” JOHN ALLEGRO. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Ballet Annual 1960 


Edited by ARNOLD L. HASKELL 
The fourteenth issue of the established 
record of ballet activity at home and abroad. 
With over 90 photographs by leading ballet 
photographers. 30s. net. 


The Art of 
Making Dances 


DORIS HUMPHREY 
A practical source book on the choreography 
of the modern dance, illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. 38s. net. 


Ballet No. 9 


SERGE LIDO 
Serge Lido’s annual albums of photographs 
are more brilliant with each successive edi- 
tion. This latest volume provides a 
magnificent record of the ballet with the 
emphasis on leading world ballerinas and 
composers for the ballet. 9} x 11jin. 45s. net. 


° 4 * 
Traction Engines 
PHILIP WRIGHT 
The first comprehensive, historical account 
of the Farm Engine, the Road Engine, the 
Steam Roller and the Steam Wagon. With 
colour frontispiece, 23 plates and many line 
drawings. 21s. net. 


15s. net. 





EARLY JANUARY 


e e,@e 
The English Tradition 
= 
In Design 
~ JOHN GLOAG 
An illuminating survey of national design, 
with examples from architecture, furniture, 
silver, fabrics, glass, ironwork, pottery, 
coach-building and printing. With 40 plates 
and 73 line drawings. 25s. net. 


The Anglo-American 


Relationship 
Since 1783 
H. C. 


ALLEN 
The invaluable Part I of Professor Allen’s 
monumental history of Anglo-American 
relations, Great Britain and the United 
States, now out of print, revised and en- 
larged by the author. 18s. net. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
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From A.A. To Zucalli 


Everyman’s Concise Encyclopaedia of Arch- 
itecture. By MarTIN S. BricGs. Dent. 21s. 


The inside back cover and flyleaf of my copy of 
the new Everyman on Architecture are now com- 
pletely full of queries, emendations and correc- 
tions, all of them on the subjects I am vaguely 
supposed to know something about, which is 
barely a fifth of what the book sets out to cover. 
A doubly disappointing experience this, first 
because I now have to wonder whether I can trust 
it on, say, Muslim architecture, or any of the other 
branches about which I know practically nothing, 
and secondly because in many ways this is one 
of the most promising general dictionaries in the 
field. Quite uninhibited in its scope, it includes 
a potted history of the Building Research Station, 
and doesn’t hesitate to say that Stanford White 
was murdered (though it doesn’t say why) and 
sorts out the different grades of membership in the 
RIBA, and all this in addition to the dutiful list- 
ing of Chevet, Diaper, Espagnolette, Francis 
Fowke, Gazebo, Hardy (Thomas), Intarsia, Jesse 
Window, Kiosk, Langley (Batty), Machicolation, 
Nymphaeum, Orme (Philibert de L’) see De 
L’Orme (Philibert), Poppyhead, Qubbah and so 
on down to Zophorus and Zucalli. 

Marvellous — an architectural dictionary contains 
more Paul-Jennings type words per page than any 
other technical work published. But this one also 
contains too darned many plain mis-spellings, too 
many mis-statements of fact (who was associate 
architect for the completion of the UN building? 
—the answers given here may be legalistically 
correct, but the reader would wrongly conclude 
that Skidmore Owings and Merrill, and not Wally 
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Harrison, were responsible for the present mess), 
and too many eccentricities in the distribution of 
emphasis —nearly a page on an academic dead- 
head like Sir Herbert Baker, and no mention at all 
of Constructivism, or de Stijl, with the Bauhaus 
reduced to (see Gropius); more on Sir Albert 
Richardson than on H. H. Richardson —this just 
isn’t good enough in a work that is supposed to 
guide old Everyman through his general reading. 
Eccentricity hits an ultimate pinnacle, however, 
when pilotis is illustrated by a work of Mies van 
der Rohe, rather than Le Corbusier, without whom 
neither the device, nor the word, would have 
twentieth-century currency. I look forward with 
enthusiasm to the second edition, completely re- 
vised. 
REYNER BANHAM 


New Novels 


Dashbury Park. By SuSAN TwWEEDSMuUIR. Duck- 
worth, 13s. 6d. 

The Mountebank’s Tale. By MICHAEL RED- 
GRAVE. Heinemann. 13s. 6d. 

The Sea Change. By ELIzABETH JANE HowarD. 
Cape. 18s. 


A Winter’s Tale. By Rosert Harpy. Chatto & 
Windus. 16s. 


Lady Tweedsmuir calls her novel a Victorian 
story, and the interest of Dashbury Park lies in 
its. detail of the late Victorian life of the great 
house at Dashbury. It is a narrow, ordered life 
of refined affections and cruelties. It is also 
tedious; visits are its chief delights. Emotions are 
so controlled that even explosions of temper can 
be postponed. Yet Lady Tweedsmuir shows how, 





for Applied Decor- 
ation in the Crafts 


by John FARLEIGH, c.B.£., R.£. A famous artist- 
craftsman provides a much-needed guide to the 
principles of designing decoration for most types of 
craftwork. Scores of drawings & photographs. 12/6 
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Taming and Handling [| ANIMALS | 


by MAXWELL KNIGHT, 0.8.£., F.t.s. The well- 
known naturalist advises teenage (and adult) animal 
lovers on taming, handling and rearing a variety of 
wild creatures. A_ beautifully-illustrated book of 
information and anecdote. 12/- 


The Road to MODERN 
] SCIENCE 


by H. A. REASON, M.sc. A New Edition of a very 
well-known history of science for older boys and 
girls (over 13,000 sold), revised and brought fully 
up to date. Illustrated. 20/- 


Pawn Power in ] CHESS 


by HANS KMOCH. An original, profoundly stimu- 
lating discussion of the role of pawn play in chess 
strategy CHESS (on the original German edition). 
‘One of the few books . . . one can recognize as an 
immortal.’ 37/6 


Modern End-game Studies BOUWMEESTER 


The only such collection in print: 100 brilliant 
studies. SUNDAY TIMES: ‘I strongly recommend...’ 
12/6 
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within its codes and the routine that was almost 
a ritual, it was possible for personalities to be 
developed and expressed. Lady Tweedsmuir 
looks back with affection, but she looks back 
clearly. She quotes Jane Austen: ‘One does not 
love a place the less from having suffered in jt’ 
There is a division, she suggests, between house 
and people. The reader grows to feel this as wel] 
and sympathises with the character who exclaims, 
‘The contents of this house are perhaps more 
interesting than its inmates’. But when the back- 
ground has been detailed and the characters 
established, the women better than the men, we 
have to face the story, which is banal, ending in 
two marriages and one reconciliation. But the 
charm of this book comes from its detail; for that 
it can be warmly recommended. 

The Mountebank’s Tale is a thin story about 
a talented actor from Sutton Coldfield who im- 
personates an Austrian actor, whom he resembles, 
and then spends the rest of his life living with 
a borrowed name and fame. Here again the back- 
ground is more interesting than the story, making 
us wish that Michael Redgrave would write a 
fuller novel about the stage. 

~The Sea Change is a variation of the Cinderella 
story and will give much pleasure. Some readers 
will be cheered by the spectacle of the poor but 
honest girl who gets everything without doing 
anything ‘wrong’. Some readers will be warmed 
by the details of gracious living in London, New 
York, Athens and a Greek island. Our Cin- 
derella is Alberta, a motherless country girl of 
eighteen. We first see her at a theatrical party 
at the Savoy. She is, however, unsophisticated 
and sweet. She doesn’t know what hors-d’cuvres 
are; she doesn’t know how to dress or to make 
up; but she is thoughtful and irtelligent and 
capable of saying, ‘Life is like an unfinished 
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English Decorative Ironwork 1610-1836 


JOHN HARRIS. 154 plates of finely engraved plates 
from original scarce pattern books of the period 
including Tijou, Welldon, Jores, I. & J. Taylor, 
Bottomley, 4to, £2 2s. 


ba Universal System of Household Furniture 
762 


INCE & MAYHEW. A complete reprint of this most 
scarce Georgian furniture book. Preface by Ralph 
Edwards. £2 2s. 


A Treatise on Japaning and Varnishing 

STALKER & PARKER. A complete reprint of this rare 
book on furniture varnishing and japanning. Preface 
by H. D. Molesworth. £2 2s. 


Works in Architecture of R. & J. Adam 


JOHN SWARBRICK. 148 plates of engravings and 
photographs. 4to, £3 3s. 


Manual for the Potter 


WM. RUSCOE. New paper-back edition. 10s. 6d. 


Palladian and Other Venetian Villas 

G. MAZZOTTI. Over 600 photographs and many 
coloured plates. 4to, £6 15s. (ready) 

Louis XVI Furniture 


FRANCIS WATSON. About 200 plates of fine examples 
from this rich period. 6to, £2 10s, 
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‘caper’. At this party she meets a famous play- 


wright of 61, who engages her as his secretary. 
The playwright has a wife who broods, in ornate 


energy and charm. Alberta has to fly ahead with 
the playwright to New York; there, for business 
reasons, he takes her on a fantastic shopping 
gpree, all at his expense, without once asking her 
to do anything wrong, though a comic taxi-driver 
thinks otherwise. And this is only the beginning. 
Who, after the rejection of innumerable aspirants 
from two continents, will play the part of Cle- 
mency in the playwright’s new play? Will the 
playwright fall in love with Alberta? Or the 
young assistant? Anxiously we plough through 
tich prose and sensitive simile. Alberta, unaware 
of the passion she has aroused, remains unsophis- 
ticated to the end. To her darling Uncle Vin, 
a comic ham-actor, she continues to write sweet 
and simple letters. From Athens she writes about 
a drink: ‘when you put it in a glass and pour 
water over it, it goes milky—like the stuff you 
drank in Paris, but I can’t remember its name’. 
Stunning photographs of herself arrive from New 
York and cause a row between jealous old play- 
wright and jealous young assistant. ‘I don’t think 
they [the photographs] can be much _ good,’ 
Alberta writes, ‘as they seemed to make everybody 
rather cross.” And every evening she writes her 
profound thoughts in simple language in-a big 
book. ‘I . . . guessed it was a novel’, says the 
young assistant, ‘comically. ‘Young girls write 
novels nowadays like they used to press flowers 
or make candy.’ As for the playwright, he in- 
dulges in continual flashbacks, taking pointless 
bus-rides to do so, and being reproved at the end 
by comic bus-conductors. ‘Here the art of the 
novelist’, says the blurb, ‘is to be seen in its most 
accomplished modern form.’ Tragedy seems in- 
evitable. But Alberta’s father dies; the play- 
wright gives her up; his wife ceases to brood 
about her dead child. And Alberta flies away with 
her young man, to New York and stardom, in a 
big silver machine, like a bird, only its wings 
don’t go flap-flap. ; 

‘Her face like a stubbed-out cigarette’ is one 
of the similes in The Sea Change. A Winter's 
Tale provides many more exciting ones. ‘Memory 
moved like a breeze in a curtain and shook out 
the dust of smug hypocritical goodness.’ And 
there are scores of simpler efforts like ‘darkness 
fell like sorrow’, ‘he leaned in the doorway like 
darkness’, and so on. There is practically little 
ele in this novel, which is about a man who 
shoots his wife, wanders for three hundred pages 
about London, observing it like a dyspeptic 
tourist and coining similes, meets an improbable 
girl with the same habits, falls in love with her, 
then gives himself up, only to discover that he 
didn’t murder his wife after all. All those similes 
for nothing. 

V. S. NAIPAUL 


Week-end Competition 


No, 1,553. Set by Peter Pimlico 


‘School-phobia’—a psychological blockage 
which makes children loath to leave home —is 
causing increased concern among teachers and 
school medical officers, and is providing many 
hore patients for child guidance clinics. Com- 
Mtitors are invited to produce a comment on this 
Situation made by one of the following: Holden 
Caulfield, Ernest Pontifex, Huck Finn, Piggy 
(Lord of the Flies), Billy Bunter or Nigel Moles- 
Wath. Limit 100 words; entries by 8 December.. 
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Classics 


0 
Marxism 


Marx, Engels 
SELECTED WORKS 


in two volumes 6s. 6d. each 


ON 
580 pp. 


BRITAIN 
7s. 6d. 


ON RELIGION 
379 pp. 4s. 


Marx 


CAPITAL 


Volumes I and II 
7s. 6d. each 
Volume III to follow 


ECONOMIC AND 
PHILOSOPHIC 
MANUSCRIPTS OF 
1344 
209 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Engels 


LUDWIG 
FEUERBACH 
78 pp. 2s. 6d. 


LAWRENCE 
& WISHART 
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| A new novel by the author of “THE SHIRALEE” 


| . 
The Big Smoke 
D’Arcy Niland 


Priests and prostitutes, newspaper men and 
prize-fighters are some of the people bril- 
liantly framed in ‘‘The Big Smoke” by 
D'Arcy Niland’s warmth, humour and sense 
of drama. This is a novel about the tough, 
lusty city which is Sydney. “«Mr. Niland 
establishes himself alongside Mr. Patrick 
White as an Australian author of quality.” 
—Sunday Times. ‘‘Masterly documentary.” 
The Bookman. 


Large reprint before publication. 15s. 
Good books for all tastes 


DUET FOR THREE HANDS 
Cyril Smith 


The delightful : 1d human autobiography of a bricklayer’s 
son and his struggles to win fame as a concert pianist. 
“Inspiring’’—Daily Mail. lus. 18s 





INSUBSTANTIAL PAGEANT 
George Molnar 


‘“‘Far and away the best cartoonist — in a country 
where the tradition of black-and-white illustration 
is very strong.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 15s. 


THE HORN OF AFRICA 
John Buchholzer 


An excellent and enlightened report on that little- 
known part of Africa, British Somaliland. “The best 
book on its subject for many a day.”’-John O’London’s. 

lilus. 18s, 


CHINESE WOMEN SPEAK 
Dymphna Cusack 


A record of eighteen months spent in New China. 
Book Society Recommendatign. 2Is. 


THE DEVIL BEHIND THEM 
John Bentley 


The stories of nine dedicated drivers whose skill and 
daring made motor racing history. ‘“* Graphic and 
exciting.’’—Nottingham Guardian. illus. 18s. 


BETTER GOLF IN FIVE 
MINUTES 

J. Victor East 

Invaluable and practical advice designed to bring 


immediate and lasting improvement to the golfer’s 
game. . lilus. 


TEACH YOURSELF TO RELAX 
Josephine L. Rathbone 


An easy to follow, step-by-step programme for the 
release of nervous tension and fatigue. lus, 16s, 


AUSTRALIAN CRICKET 
A. G. Moyes 


Authoritative and highly entertaining history of the 

game in Australia and of the men who have played it. 

“An important book.”’—Times Literary Supplement. 
lilus. 45s. 
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Result of No. 1,550 Set by Alfa Romeo 


The usual prizes are offered for a comment, 
in epigrammatic form, by a regular user of Ger- 
man autobahns, Italian autostrade or American 
highways, on the excitement of the natives at 
the opening of the 70 miles of the London to 
Birmingham Motorway. 


NEW 


Report 
‘If it is British then it must be best.’ 
I'd sooner wear a suit without a vest. 
My Plymouth did six hundred in a day, 
Not seventy on a British Motorway. 


Thus J. P., who added a footnote: ‘This is actu- 
ally true. I did 25,000 last year in a 53 Plymouth; 
the 600 was non-stop from Philadelphia to Cin- 
cinatti and took 11 hours.’ J. P.’s reaction to the 
fuss about Ml was typical of competitors. But 
though there was plenty of scorn, wit tended to 
be in short supply. 


Insular, sluggish, twenty years too late, 
Complacently the British celebrate 

The opening of M1. But at this pace 
They wouldn’t even win a tortoise race— 


wrote A. J. Ryder, but not, I think, quite 
pointedly enough. Nor did R. Kennard Davis 
quite capture the vein of Ogden Nash, good 
though his first couplet was: 


The grand new road to London from Birmingham 

Has seventy whole miles, with seventy phone-boxes 
confirming ’em! 

Fancy making all that hubbub 

About driving from Birmingham to its subbub! 


There were some nice comments as from the 
United States, though tending to be in wisecrack 
form rather than epigram. I liked Vera Telfer’s: 
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‘It’s a cute little bit of Roman road but it sure 
is a shame to let automobiles ruin it’, and Eddie 
C.’s ‘No, sir; they ain’t driving too fast. They’re 
just flying too low.’ 

Prizes of fifteen shillings each to J. P., R. A. 


McKenzie, Ruedi Sowerby, Trooper Jones and 


Peter Veale, and of half a guinea to R. Kennard 
Davis, Vera Telfer, Eddie C., E. H. Campion and 
Allan M. Laing. 


Two thousand years beneath the sun 
And Britain’s pride is now Ml. 
Perhaps a mere six thousand more 
May bring M2, M3, M4. 
R. A. MCKENZIE 


We’ve heard a lot about your British grit, 
But what a fuss for such a little bit! 
RUEDI SOWERBY 


Lebensraum once was our fathers’ disease; 

So now these English must have room to kill. 

Home is the Death-Wish from far overseas; 

And the English lay them down—without a will. 
TROOPER JONES 


Britons who grudged our autostrade praise 

Acclaim M1 the prince of motorways; 

But— Dio mio! —now their haulage trade 

Forsakes it for a road the Romans made. 
PETER VEALE 


‘Exciting’? Wait till you’ve been overtaken 
At eighty-five by sixteen tons of bacon! 
E. H. CAMPION 


These Rip van Winkles of the road 
Their first short autobahn cheer madly. 
I wonder if they still wear woad 
Beneath the clothes they sport so sadly? 
ALLAN M. LAING 








New art books 


JAPAN: ANCIENT BUDDHIST PAINTINGS 





from Zwemmer 


New and recent Skira Monographs include MATISSE 45s reproducing 55 paintings in their brilliant 
virtuosity of colour; BRUEGEL 45s reproducing in colour 55 paintings from this master of actuality 
and human diversity; ROUAULT 45s reproducing in colour 58 paintings of this great modern painter 
who was also a passionate Christian artist; and FAUVISM 50s and CUBISM 50s chart these remark- 
able revolutions in vision, each with 70 colour reproductions. The 100 plates in Skira’s recent GREEK 
PAINTING £7 I5s by Professor Martin Robertson are evidence that painting was a major art in Greece; 
GERMAN PAINTING £3 3s by Marcel Brion contains 59 paintings reproduced in colour. Skira’s 
PAINTING IN ITALY FROM THE ORIGINS TO THE 13th CENTURY £6 I5s covers the 
earliest beginnings of Italian painting in Roman, Etruscan, Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic styles, 
with 100 colour reproductions. ORIGINAL POSTERS £6 I5s reproduces lithographically in colour 
100 of the original posters of Braque, Chagall, Dufy, Leger, Matisse, Miro and Picasso. UNESCO follows 


£6 10s with CZECHOSLOVAKIA: ROMANES- 


QUE AND GOTHIC ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS £6 10s; 32 colour reproductions in each. 
HAWKSMOOR £6 6s is the authoritative study of the great English Baroque architect. And inexpensive 
books are now available on DE STAEL 15s, ARP 15s, and DUBUFFET I5s. 











Campaign for 





MACULAR DISARMAMENT 


BRIZE-NORTON to OXFORD MARCH 


Sunday, 29th November. One day march 
leaving USAF/RAF H-Patrol base at 10 a.m. 


Buses leaving Friends Meeting House, 43 St. Giles, 9 a.m. 


PUBLIC MEETING—BASILDON 


Timberlog School, 2nd December, 8 p.m. 
Dr. Alex Comfort 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY—Film Show 
Mill Lane, 2nd December, 8.15 p.m. 
“Children of Hiroshima’ 











PAST and 


SPECIAL | 
Women’s Issue 


All the articles and paintings in the 


DECEMBER ISSUE are by women 


Jacquetta Hawkes 
Future Trends in Ballet 
Bernadine Croft 
Matriarchy—Past and Future ? 
Justine Glass 
Order your copy NOW 


Inca Journey 
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City Lights 


Bankers at Large 


There has been a dangerous increase in the 
self-confidence of central bankers during the past 
couple of years. The naive monetary theories 
nailed to the masthead in 1957 by Mr Thorney- 
croft and his fellow unit-trusters were amateur 
stuff, stuff to delight the eccentrics who pass their 
retirement in writing letters to the newspapers, 
It was important that these cranky notions should 
be rebutted since they were held for a time bya 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his assistants; 
but it is significant that the efforts made by the 
Radcliffe Committee to rebut them seem go 
strained and irrelevant two years later that the 
way is left clear for the triumph of a more 
common orthodoxy. The latest recession has 
been successfully overcome—at the cost of 3 
US loss of gold, belatedly realised, which is 
likely to have far-reaching consequences —and 
monetary policy has assumed.more credit for the 
recovery than it deserves. The financial com- 
munity is thriving on easy credit and high in- 
terest rates, the businessmen are revelling in the 
interval during which rising profits are unaccom- 
panied by rising wages. Everyone is happy, and 
the election result justifies their happiness: free- 
dom works, the old recipe is as good as ever it 
was. 

Bankers have been known before now to take 
little technical steps and face the politicians a few 
months later with a quite unexpected situation 
from which retreat has become impossible. There 
is a danger now that the politicians may be per- 
suaded to agree to another little technical step 
forward which, while being of no conceivable use 
to anyone, would multiply the hazards to which 
the British economy is inevitably exposed. Con- 
vertibility is freedom to turn pounds sterling into 
any other currency at an official rate of exchange; 
foreigners already enjoy it in respect of the ster- 
ling which they earn on current account and resi- 
dents now enjoy it effectively so far as travel is 
concerned. There may well be a case, if one is 
anxious to encourage the spread of international 
investment, for going one step further and 
abolishing security sterling — permitting foreigners 
to sell the sterling they get by selling capital assets 
in this country at the official rate of exchange. 

But it is difficult to see any case at all for allow- 
ing free convertibility of capital held by British 
residents. The regulations have been gradually 
relaxed for people wanting to invest abroad, and 
they will probably be relaxed further if the posi- 
tion continues to improve, but there is all the 








DAVIES INVESTMENTS 


LTD 
BANKERS 


Continue to offer 74% on sums 


£20— £500 (withdrawal on de- 
mand) with extra $°% on each 
£500 unit 
Detai!s and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. N 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD 
DANES INN HOUSE 265 STRAND LONDON WS2 
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NEW 
difference in the world between holding the reins 
joosely and letting them go altogether. Nobody, 
not even the rules of the International Monetary 
Fund, expects Britain to take such a step. Once it 
was taken, every frightened capitalist in any 
future crisis—and the present spell of euphoria, 
based on an American complaisance which is 
now ended, is only a few months old— would be 
free to move his money out of the country at the 
expense of the central reserves. The negative 
arguments put forward in favour of the proposal, 
that exchange control is no longer effective and 
‘that there is no longer any safe haven for funk 
money, are nonsense: any control—in Britain, at 
least works better than none, and in a specula- 
tive crisis there is always some country which 
seems momentarily safer then another. The only 
positive argument put forward is the. emotional 
notion of taking over financial leadership of the 
world from the United States and leading, the 
world into the kind of atavistic freedom which 
every foreigner knows that we can no longer 
afford. A moment’s thought about the realities 
of world political and economic power shows up 
the shabbiness of the dream. 

Yet there is no doubt that many bankers, tast- 
ing what they regard as normality for the first 
time since the war in the abnormal conditions 
of the past few months, are earnestly hankering 
for this final restoration of the freedom they 
enioyed in the past — not the stable gold-standard 
past, of course, but the adventurous days of the 
1930s in which so many of them learned their 
business. 

It is thus the more disturbing to find the 
managing director of the International Monetary 
Fund supporting them. Dr. Jacobsson’s organi- 
sation came to life for the first time two years 
ago and has flourished; his immediate aim, which 
the weakness of the dollar will probably enable 
him to achieve, is to persuade all the major 
European countries to accept the full tesponsi- 
bilities of Article VIII so that in any future crisis, 
forced to apply to the IMF for temporary aid, 
they will also be forced to accept its recommen- 
dations on domestic economic policy. But he has 
now suggested, in a lecture delivered at London 
University, that Britain should soon go beyond 
the formal requirements of the Fund’s articles 
and allow convertibility of resident capital—on 
the familiar grounds, apparently, that exchange 


wer 
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control will not work and :that Britain must ‘hold 
its position in the world’. It is high time that the 
politicians prepared to put the bankers in their 
place. 


Company News 


The British Motor Corporation, which pro- 
duced 486,000 vehicles last year, will be able to 
produce a million in 18-24 months. Profits will 
rise over the next couple of years, and the 
£49m. needed to finance the plan can probably 
be found without recourse to the market. The 
chairman declares that the group already has a 
foot in the Common Market. Standard-Triumph’s 
chairman is extremely optimistic: current output 
is much higher than expected and the company 
is already thinking in terms of something higher 
than the maximum 180,000 vehicles a year which 
present resources will eventually permit. Raleigh 
Industries has recovered well from the recession: 
profits, after falling from £2.2m. to £1,34m. have 
now bounded back to £2.39m. and earnings on 
the increased equity have risen from 13-to 32 per 
cent. to cover a dividend raised from eight to 12 
per cent. 

TAURUS 


The Chess Board 


No. 524. Battle of Wits 


To see a clever trapper even more cleverly trapped 
and a smart Alec outsmarted may well please us 
because it appeals to our sense of justice as well 
as to our less noble instincts, some of them base 
enough to make the Queen’s English boggle and to 
reduce me to the term schadenfreude. Here’s a case 
in point. /3r2k1/pp2qktpp/2p2p2/2p1pP2/Kt1Q1P3/ 
PP6/2P3P1/2K4R/. White had just played his Q to 
B4, hoping that the somewhat obvious fork would 
net him a Pawn. Black did oblige by . . . P-QKt4, 
and after QxBP out-trapped the trapper by . . . R-Q3. 
Now White does lose the forked piece, for if he 
retreats it, . . . R-Q8 ch would cost him his 
Queen. And here’s a somewhat more complex battle 
of wits. 
PP3RIP/1B1R2K1/. Black played (1) . . . BxP, 
and White, of course, wasn’t fool enough to take 
the bait and be mated, he played (2) KtxP and thought 
to be very clever, for after . . . BxR ch; (3) KxB he 
would have several potent threats; and after... R-K7 


/r3r1k1/pplqlp2/5bpp/3p4/3P4/1QKt2PPb/ . 
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(the move his opponent actually played) he expected 
to win the exchange by (3) Kt-B6 ch. But lo and 
behold, Black left his Queen in the lurch and simply 
played . . . K-R1!, the sequel being (4) KtxQ, BxR 
ch; (5) K-R1, B-Q5, and White resigned because he 
faces mate in every variation. I took these examples 
from Creative Chess by Fred Reinfeld, published by 
Mayflower at 17s. 6d. The book contains 122 well 
selected positions, each complete with diagram and 
lucid notes to explain how to create and to exploit 
open lines, how to deal with attacks and counter- 
attacks, sham and real, and how to save 4 point in 
what look like hopeless positions. There is also a 
chapter on ‘tactical finesse’, and one with some 
pretty examples of ‘combinations in the grand 
manner’. There can be no doubt about the didactic 
value of that type of book, and fortunately quite a 
few of them have appeared in recent years. They 
are useful because they add to that store of significant 
combinative patterns which every chess player, 
consciously or subconsciously, carries in his memory, 
thereby enhancing his knack for spotting (or con- 
juring up) such combinative opportunities when 
they come his own way. . 

My only grudge against this A: A. Alekhine 1919 
useful book is the authdr’s p> 
omission of sources. Many a 
of his examples are famous |)” 
brilliancies, such as this one Ae 
by Alekhine. So why not 
give him due credit for 
sacrificing both rooks in the 
truly grand manner of Ander- 
ssen’s ‘Immortal’? How 
he did force a brilliant win 
may well serve as this week’s 
4-pointer for beginners. 


For 6 and 7 ladder-points B and C are fairly 
simple and quite instructive. They, are both wins 
for White and exemplify some useful ideas of how 
to exploit the awkward position of any enemy piece 
and how to add to its discomfiture. Usual prizes 
Entries by 7 December. 





a 7 . 
Fate 














B: A. A. Troitzki: /6Bkt/4p3/4Pp2/8/5P1p/8/ 
4KPk1/8/. 

C: W. Queckenstadt: /8/2p2b2/Pp1p4/4pp2/k7/ 
2P5/1P2BPK1/8/. 








REPORT on No. 521. Set 7 November 
A: (31). ck followed by . . . B-Q7. 
c: aed Q-KB7. 


D: (1) R-R3 wins with Black P on Kt3, R-BS is the key when the 
Black P is on Kt4. 


Easy enough. Prizes: G. A. Gantry, C. R. Hattersley, 
J. M. Hollis, J. Mitchell, J. J. Walsh. 
ASSIAC 








Week-end Crossword 381 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 381, New Statesman, 
Great Turnstile, London, WC1, by first post 8 Dec. 


ACROSS 25. 


1. Means of advertising which 
makes the food tired of 26 
listening, by the sound of it 
(13). 


Defame a leader following 18. 
retrogressive painting (7). 


. City which makes an attempt 19. 
after style (7). 


— I moan at changes 
). 


The pure incorporated in the 
dry (7). 




















XUM 


. The favourites come back 





tool (5). 


27. 


Substitute thwarted and 


cheated (13). 


miners age (9) 


20. The poet puts money into 


an old line (7). 














after a single dance (7). 21. Vegetable for a sailor born in 
“captivity (7). 
. ‘Wielder of the stateliest DOWN 23 mg te ) esis 
’ (Tennyson) (7). 2. “Helen’s mother comes up - 1f you have to eat humble 
with a letter for the theatre pie, you must put this in (5). 
s — for each serpent (7). SET-SQUARE 
¥ . 3. Resolve to hinder my people Solution to No. 379 
. The ancient European may PISTTIAINENGTAI r 74 0 aT D 
rovide an Asian mart (9). oncom 
4 ian mart (5). 4. The devil and the fool make OMA Bh 
. Idle outside the industrial the most of the deadlock (7). )DIR ni 5 és o n 
but not | it t . ‘ 
mene. nor leave it f0 5. Rhyming routine (7). EIA 
6. Place in the circle with an OjR|K 
. Colour of a man embraced : 
by his mother (7). actor looking up (5). = 
7. Ish ing (7). 
. Coins with a message? (7). une gatas M ; e E 
i 8. They are recovering, but in THER 
. Non-Christian people religious associations their UIRIA 
stretching from pole to pole scale is distorted (13). NIP 
(7). . E|RIY 
2 ’ 9. As a guarantee of survival, 
a a = “ted be organised in have the vehicle under con- PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 379 
mah ka trol before the race (13). Mrs N. Shand (London, W'11) 
Scope for a morning with a 16. Two states which may make W. F. Main (Falkirk) 


¥. P. Copson( Walton-on-Thames, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
cost 6s. per line (average six words) 
minimum two lines. Box number 2s. 6d. 
Semi-display giving greater prominence 
90s. per inch. Copy by Tuesday first post 

can normally be inserted same week, 
N.S., Great Turnstile, London, WC1 

Telephone HOLborn 8471 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT _ 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 
CHILD CARE OFFICERS 


Trained child care officers are urgently 
needed, This is a worth-while career for 
men end women in an expanding service. 
One-year courses are provided at the 
Universities of Birmingham, Bristol, 
Liverpool, Southampton, and the London 
School of Economics. Men and women 
with University qualifications in social 
science are eligible to be considered for 
all courses. Qualified teachers, health 
visitors, and graduates in other subjects, 
with experience of social service are: also 
invited to apply. Grants are available to- 
wards fees and maintenance, For courses 
starting in October 1960 candidates 
should apply now, and in any case not 
later than 31 January 1960. Write to the 
Central Training Council in Child Care 
(AS), Room 518, Horseferry House, 
Thorney Street, London, SW1. 





STELLA FISHER in the STRAND 
Modesty precludes our claiming we are 
the best source for finding a new job. 
Nevertheless, quite a number of sensible 
secretaries are finding just what they had 
in mind through 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU 
436 Strand, Charing a WC2. 
TEMple Bar 664 
Licensed Annually by Lec. ‘Member of 





Employment Agents’ Federation. 
UNIVERSITY of Sydney. Lectureship/ 
Senior 


Lectureship in Social Anthro- 
pology. Applications are invited for the above 
position. Preference may be given to can- 
didates interested and with research experi- 
ence in either Western industrial societies or 
in Africa but candidates qualified in another 
field may also be considered. The salary for 
a Senior Lecturer is within the range £A2,200 
~— £80-— £2,600 per annum; for a Lecturer 
within the rang: £A1,500—£90—£2,100 per 
annum. In each case cost of living adjustment 
will be allowed. ‘The salary is subject to de- 
ductions under the State Superannuation Act. 
The commencing salary will be fixed accord- 
ing to the qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant. Under: the Staff Mem- 
bers’ Housing Scheme, in cases approved by 
the University and its Bankers, married men 
may be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of appiication may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, WCl. Applications close, in 
Australia and London, on 1S February 1960. 


HILDREN’S Librarian (female), Free 

Library Service Board, Department of 
Chief Secretary, Melbourne, Australia. Ap- 
plications should be addressed to the Agent- 
General ffor Victoria, Victoria House, 
Melbourne Place, Strand, London, not later 
than 9 December, 1959, together with state- 
ments of experience and - qualifications and 


date and place of birth. Yearly salary: 
£Al1,141, minimum; £A1,231, maximum. 
Duties: Under the Secretary's direction, to 


advise the Board and Municipal Libraries on 
all aspects of Children’s Library develop- 
ment; to prepare suitable reading lists for 
Children’s Libraries; and to inspect regularly 
all Municipal Children’s Libraries to ensure 
that they are of an adequate standard; to 
arrange displays of Children’s Library activ- 
ity as directed by the Secretary; to address 
oublic meetings and interested organisations 
on Children’s Library activities. Qualifica- 
tions: To have passed the Registration Cer- 
tificate of the Library Association of Australia 
or to be an Associate of the Library Asso- 
ciation (United Kingdom), or to hold such 
other qualifications which may be deemed 
equivalent; preferably to hold a University 
degree in an appropriate course; to have had 
extensive experience in Children’s Library 
work; to have a sound knowledge of general 
library practice, Conditions of employment 
include cumulative sick leave benefits, long 
service leave entitlement and superannuation. 


(COUNTY Council of Essex. Children’s 
4 Department. Assistant Supervisor of 
Children’s Homes. Applications invited from 
suitably qualified women for post of Assistant 
Supervisor of Children’s Homes, APTD I 
(£610 x £30 — £765). Duties include case work 
with children in homes, and preference will 
be given to candidates with a university quali- 
fication in Child Care or Social Science. 
Experience of residential work with children 
an advantage. Particulars and application forms 
from Children’s Officer, Holly House, 220-224 
London Road, Chelmsford 
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INGUIST Officer: Air Ministry. Post for 

man at least 24 on 1.10.59 with good 
knowledge of Russian, normally to degree 
standard, and preferably working knowledge 
of one or more other languages. Recent Ser- 
vice experience desirable. Salary scale 
(national) £955-£1,030. Prospect of perman- 
ency. Write Civil Service Commission, 6 
Burlington Gardens, London, W1, for appli- 
cation form quoting 5064/59. Closing date 10 
December 1959. 


RISON and Borstal Service: Woman 
Assistant Governor, Pensionable post for 
woman of good general education, Must be 
at least 21 on 1.10.59 and genuinely interested 
in reformative work with girls and women. 
National salary £790 (at age 25 or under) to 
£980 (30 or over) rising to £1,083. Free 
accommodation or allowance in lieu. Write 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W1, for application form, quoting 
227/59. Closing date 10 December 1959. 





LIBRARIANS, Grade IV, Pensionable p posts 
at (a) Veterinary Laboratory, Weybridge, 
Surrey, under the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food, and at (b) Military 
Engineering Experimental Establishment, 
Christchurch, Hants, under the War Office, 
for men and women at least 22 on 1.11.59. 
Qualifications: Fellowship or Associateship of 
Library Association, or Diploma of London 
University School of Librarianship. For (a), 
a knowledge of French and German is desir- 
able, and experience in a medical, scientific, 
or technical library an advantage. For (b), 
experience of library work (preferably in a 
technical library) is essential, Salary (men) 

635 (25 or over) rising initially to £1,055, 
ooh promotion prospects, Write Civil Service 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, 
W1, for application form, quoting 5062/59/10. 
Closing date 10 December 1959. 


HE London School of Economics and 

Political Science. Applications are invited 
for appointment from 1 January. 1960 to the 
post of Research Assistant in Criminology. 
Salary within the range £450- £675 a year, 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Applications, with the names of two referees, 
should be received not later than 7 December 
1959 by Mrs M. Horn, The London School 
of Economics and Political Science, Houghton 
Street, London, WC2, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


"TRADES Union Congress invites ~ applica- 
tions for the post of Assistant in the 
Social Insurance and Industrial Welfare De- 
partment which is expanding its work in the 
field of occupational health. Medical experi- 
ence is not necessary but background know- 
ledge of social legislation is desirable. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Sir 
Vincent Tewson, TUC, Congress House, 
Great Russell Street, London, WC1. Closing 
date for completed applications, 30 Dec. 1959. 


NITED Nations Association seeks tem- 
porary Special Assistant (few months in 
first instance) to start work quickly in cam- 
paign for general disarmament. Salary £500- 
£600 according to age and qualifications, in- 
cluding organising, writing and speaking. 
Apply by letter: UNA, 25 Charles" Street, 
ondon, W1, giving names of three referees 
and enclosing copies of recent testimonials. 


EADER for Co-operative Youth Club in 
Slough two evenings a week. Apply in 
writing to Co-operative Education Centre, 6 
The Grove, Slough. 


DANILO ‘Dolci Committee reqs. administra- 
tive assistant, London. Details: Secretary, 
29 Great James St, WCl. CHA. 32 28. 

















[NTERNATIONAL. Social Service - Wanted, 
a professional Social Caseworker with field 
experience to work in London. Challenging 
job in expanding agency. Commencing salary 
£650-£700, according to experience. Super- 
annuation scheme. Apply, Director, Inter- 
national Social Service, 70 Denison’ House, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, SW1. 


EPUTY Warden, Lollard Adventure 1 Play- 
ground, Lambeth. Opportunity take part 
in valuable sociological experiment. Young 
man required, preferably with some experi- 
ence age groups 6-19. £550-£600 p.a. Pension 








scheme. Write , 38 Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, SW1. 
‘HILDREN'’'S' Homie, Manor . Lodge, 


Slough. Married couple required to take 
charge of children’s home for 18 school-age 
children. Salaries: housefather £470-£550, 
housemother £420-£520 less £120 for board 
and lodging in each case plus allowances 
which apply. Posts are superannuable and 
appointment subject to medical examination. 
Full particulars and forms of application, 
which should be returned by 8 December, may 
be obtained from the Children’s Officer, 18 
Walton Street, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


LERICAL Officer (female) required by 

Medical Research Council for Rheuma- 
tism Research Unit, Canadian Red Cross 
Memorial Hospital, Taplow, Maidenhead, 
Berks. Shorthand typing essential, knowledge 
of medical or scientific terminology advantage. 
Salary on scale £462 rising to £690 under 
equal pay arrangements. Write (full details 
and two referees) to Hospital Secretary. 
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TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS —continued 








A&C Television Limited. Ap) lications are 
invited for the post of Production 
Assistant, ee ge should be experienced 
in all branches of production with at least 
two or more years’ experience. A good salary 
will be paid to the successful applicant. The 
Company operates a superannuation scheme 
and there is a good canteen on the premises. 
Excellent conditions of employment. Appli- 
cations, in the first instance, to the Personnel 
Department, ABC Television Limited, Broom 
Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 





ART-Time Organising Secretary wanted 

for Slough Co-operative Education Com- 
mittee. Knowledge of film projection and 
youth work an advantage. Salary by arrange- 
ment. Apply by letter to Education Com- 
mittee, 6 6 The rove, Slough. 


LONDON Regional Council of United 
Nations Association seeks experienced 
office secretary interested in international 
affairs for varied duties. Written applns only 
to 8 Up. Belgrave St, SW1, stating sal. reqd. 


COLLET’s head office, 44 Museum St, 
WCl, require (1) Book- keeper /Cashier, 
experience not essential but must be quick, 
accurate and willing to work hard without 
st Excellent prospects in expanding 
firm for keen worker of either sex. (2) Ex- 
perienced Shorthand-Typist. Salaries within 

Agreement but acc. skill. 35-hour week. 
3 weeks’ hol. & free superann. after 1 year. 


[NTERESTING position offered as Secretary 

to Director of Fine Art Book Company. 
Mail order business near British Museum. 
Experienced, educated lady over 30. Know- 
ledge of French and German an advantage 
but English mother-tongue. Accuracy essen- 
tial and ability to work independently. No 
Sats. Handwritten applications, stating age, 
experience and salary required. Box 621. 


"THE Council of Industrial Design requires 
a secretary for the Personnel Officer. 
Good shorthand-typing. 3} weeks paid leave. 
Starting salary £10 12s. at 26 or older. Pro- 
ficiency allowances. Annual increments to 
£14 2s. Hours 9.10 to 5.25. One Saturday 
morning in five. Write details of age, educa- 
tion & — held, with dates, to Establish- 
ment Officer (NS/58), 28 Haymarket, SWI. 


ECRETARY rm as uired by Chairman of 

London. Publishing House, must be 
efficient, experienced and well educated. Top 
salary paid, easy hours, five-day week. Write 
full Particulars to Box 712. 


SECRETARY shorthand-typist required for 
City office, not under 30, able to act on 
own initiative in Managing Director’s absence. 
Salary £700-£750 per annum. Box 7 























SiS Fisher Secretariat Ltd, 436 Strand, 
Wwcz2. Mple Bar 6644, Typewriting’ 
Duplicating, oo 


RS Jolly will type or duplicate it for vow 
MES, Charing Cross Rd, WC2. TEM, M. Sek 
UPLICATING, sh./typing. Mabel | , Eyes, 
10 Beaconsfield Rd, N11. ENT. S 


JA Sor for all typing, haplicating pag? — 
Quantity. Parliament Mansions, Abbey 
Orchard Street, SW1. ABBey 2354/5817, 


Alt Types of Typewriting and | Duplicating 

done directly. MSS. Plays, Scripts, Short 
Stories, etc. Also hoo a of documents, 
etc. Speed is the keynote our efficient, 
faultless, inexpensive service. The Colinad 
Co., Ltd., 117 City Rd, ECl. CLE, 9637 
(S doors from Old St Tube Stn). 


JEAN McDougall for typing, translations, 24- 
hour duplicating service. 31 . Kensington 
Church St, London, W8, WES. 9. 


a 
THE University of Manchester. 




















Simon 

Fellowships. The University offers a num- 
ber of Simon Fellowships for advanced study 
or research in the social sciences. This term 
is used in a wide sense to include not only 
Economics, Government, etc., but equally, 
fields such as Education, Jurisprudence and 
Social Medicine. Values within the range of 
£1,000-£1,800 per annum (Simon Research 
Fellowships) or within the range of £1,850- 
£2,250 per annum (Simon Senior Research 
Fellowships), according to qualifications and 
experience. They are open to members of 
the public services as well as to persons with 
academic experience. Applications should be 
sent by 15 January, 1960, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester, 13, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, and who 
will be pleased to answer any enquiries re- 
garding the scope of the Fellowships. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


DURER Christmas cards, as Critic z advised, 
and 12 others in colour, 1s. 6d. each from 
Ganymed, - 11 Gt Turnstile, WCl1. 


HRISTMAS Present Exhibition: Charm- 

ing small YF g ~onadly 4 by English and French 
Astists® Roland, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork 
St, W1. Wkdays 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 


XMas Cards, Prints, Pictures, Picture- 
Framing, Pottery. Hogarth Gallery, 16a 
Hogarth Place, SW5. FRE. 3328. Two mins, 


from Earls Court Stn; open all day Sat. 


RESENTS for Particular People at Heal’s. 

Gift Market with ‘Quick Shopping Ser- 
vice’, and 5 floors of presents.—196 Totten- 
ham Crt Rd, W1. MUSeum 1666. 























SECRETARY, aged 24/35 (single), required 
by Director of City shipping firm. She 
should have an attractive personality: & good 
secretarial experience & speeds, Write giving 
details of age experience to Box 680. 


SEC., 22/25, educated & gd speeds, for 
Public Relns firm W1. £10/£12. Portman 
Bureau, 78 George St, | W1. HUN. 0676. 


XPERIENCED secretarial assistant with 

fair knowledge of French required for 
offices of Jewish organisation. Graduate pre- 
ferred. Must be efficient shorthand-typist 
both in English and French, and able to write 
letters on own initiative. Good working con- 
ditions and salary. Apply Box 580. 


BrcHT junior wanted for editorial =, 
typing and energy essential. Box 660 


STELLA Fisher Bureau, 436 Strand, WC. 
Telephone TEM. 6644. Employment 
Agency for male and female office staff. 


O into orbit round 114 Holborn, this lunar 

month and land a perfect job from the 
Winifred Johnson Bureau, 114 Holborn, EC1 
(next to Gamages). HOLborn 0390. 


WANTED. | Married couple or or two women; 
also girl; to assist in kitchen and wait- 
ing; Christmas. Woodlands Holiday Camp, 
Nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 


CAPABLE person, 40-60, cooking/h’work, 
plenty free time, mthly wkends: 2 adults, 
bed-sit., dishmaster. 62 Wildwood Rd, NW11 























YNG lady to help phys. handicapped Dr's 
wife with light hsehld duties. Rm, meals 
&/or pocket money, Hampstead. Box 707 


APABLE active person reqd to assist 
with two children, girl 4, boy 2. Adver- 
tiser lady doctor, Sussex. Domestic help sup- 
plied. Helpful applicant can drive. Box 629. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


A SUCCESS! Writer (f., 50) running ‘Get 
You Talking’ Groups (women), ‘Human 
Angle’ programmes, offers services firms, in- 
Stitutes, etc. Box 683. 


MAN offers services intellectual atmosphere. 
Versatile handyman, No ties. Box 505. 


YOUNG woman will help in garden or 
nursery — — Windsor / Maidenhead. Box 603. 


Busy Employers seeking new staff will save 
time and trouble by contacting the May- 
fair Staff Selection Bureau, 5a Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, W1. HYD. 6471 


"TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
































REQUIRED early 1960. Field Organiser for 
Youth Club Appeal involving personal 
visits to local firms. Salary according to ex- 
perience. Box 490. 


pAkt- -time Book-keeper/ typist, PAYE, re- re- 
quired for small West End Secretarial 
Bureau. Good salary. Box 673. 








YPING and cog by Experts. 
MSS, Plays, etc, 
Typwriting Office, 239-241 Shaftesbury Ave. 
(Oxford St end), WC2. COV 


‘eae te Typing Service. os dupli- 
cating, MSS & all secretarial services. 
210 Tooting High St, SW17. BAL. 3788. 











pauL & Marjorie Abbatt Toyshop. The 
right toys at the right . mean busy, 

happy children. Catalogu ree for postal 

shopping: Dept NS, 94 oat St, W1. 


Alé Gallery, 15 Lisle St, WC2 _ Pottery, 
Prints, small Pictures, Christmas Cards. 
Gallery open 11-6 incl. Sats. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


KEEP, Up to Date. “Read ‘The International 

ist’. Information bulletin of the IS of the 
Fouth International. Appears fortnightly and 
contains views and news of the Workers’ 
movement all over the world. Latest issue 
contains articles USSR, France, Belgium, 
Morocco, Chile, etc, Year. Sub. 9s. -» 6 months 
36.5 single 5d., International Bookshop, 4 Dane 
St, Nottingham, 


ECEMBER Labour Monthly. ‘Why We 
Lost & What Now?’ Joan Maynard, JP. 
‘The Way Ahead’, Jim Mortimer; Slogans of 
a -Career, overheard by John Berger; ‘Police 
Violence & Why", Wilfred Macartney; The 
Panchen Lama speaks to Daniel Latifi. 1s. 6d. 
or 9s. half-yearly. Dept. NS, 134 Ballards 
Lane, London, N3. 


HICH?’, the invaluable £1 Christmas 
present for yourself and others. Every 
month ‘Which?’ reports frankly and imparti- 
ally on the goods you may want to buy. An- 
nual subs, only £1 to Dept 6, Consumers’ 
Assocn Ltd, 333 High ielbere, London, WCl. 


WHat are the facts about homosexuality? 
Should the law be changed? Decide for 
yourself after reading ‘Some Questions and 
Answers about Homosexuality’, obtainable 
from The Albany Trust, 32 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W1. Price 1s., Postage 44d. 44d. 


Nor for Jack! Notice is hereby given n that 
a specialist collection of Christmas cards 
illustrating in a pleasing way the past of our 
ovement are available at 5 for 2s. 9d., tax 
paid and post free, with envelopes, 161 Drury 
Lane, London, WC2. (LRD Publications Ld) 
“NUDES of Jean Straker’ — leaflet 6d. Visual 
Arts Club, 12 Soho Sq., W1. 
FOREIGN fiction. German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, etc. Monthly lists avail. Write 
Dept NS, TABS Ltd, 45 Neal St, WC2._ 
PERSONAL attention given overseas “orders 
all types of books. Poole-Bickford Trad- 
ing, 22 Buckingham St, Strand, Lond., WC2. 
OCIALISM, economics, politics, USSR; 
we buv books, pamps., journals; any lang. 
The Hammersmith Bookshop, W6. RIV. 6807. 
S/HAND books, records, posted. Lists ists sent. 
Silverdale, 1142/6 Argyle St, Glasgow. 
GERMA N_ books in 7 rooms (understate- 
ment). Libris, 38a Boundary Rd, NW8. 
EUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! R. & 
Steiner (Books), Phone AMBassador 1564. 
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‘LECTURE COURSES, etc.—cont: from p. 776 





PAINT ING Classes Sats. and/or Suns, Ed- 
a ward Swann Painting Assembly in Chel- 
sea. Classes limited, tuition —— by estab- 
lished professionals, Details Sle 50 
Alexandra Rd, London, SW19. WIM. 1009. 


7PUITION by Post for GCE, Lond. Univ. 
Degrees, Diplomas; Law Profess. exams. 
Mod. fees. Prospectus (mention exam.) from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, CBE, LLB, Dept. 
VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


[TALIAN, French, German. Short conversa- 
tion course for your holiday. Coach all 
exams. & scholarships. Mrs Chanda, HAM. 
7322, 7.45-8.45 a.m. Suns 1.15-2.30. 











GPECIALISED Tuition in pianoforte play- 
ing, technique repertoire. Constance 
Bulmer, 32 Trevor Place, SW7. KEN. 4624. 


Voice production, and coaching in Italian, 
German, French, Spanish, Swedish, Nor- 
wezian, Finnish and English songs. Florence 
Wiese, 59 George St Street, W1. WEL. 7893. 


G= Courses ia a English, Literature, Lan- 
guages, Economics, etc. Part- or full- 
time. Day/Evg. Reduced fees for long crses. 
St Giles’ Schl, 63 Oxford St, W1. GER. 1460. 


UCH- -typing and/or Pitman’s Shorthand. 
Private tuition. BAYswater 1786. 


SH/-TYPING tuition, res. if reqd. Mabel 
Eyles 10 Beaconsfield Rd N11. ENT. _ 3324. 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT __ 

















INTERNATIONAL Residential Club, 200 
le & sgle rooms. £4 10s. _. board. 12 
Parkhill Rd, East Croydon. CRO. 


PERSONAL Accommodation ert Ltd 

offer an intelligent facility by inspecting 

afl flats in NW London and arranging private 

saan to view. 28 Church Rew, NW3. 
. ‘es 


ONGENIAL ‘atmosphere, music/lit. inter- 
ests, lge sgle rm, £3. HAM. 8109 aft. 


NJEWLY dec. room with cent. “heating a 
for Indy. Use bathroom -_s oF C.h.w. 
£3 10s. i‘ars Henderson, LAN.’ 


JAMPSTEAD. Well-furn. A = 1 

double, 1 single bedrooms, nursery with 
use of toys, indoor slide, etc., central heating, 
ch.w., use TV & all amenities. From mid- 
Dec, to end March: Tel. HAM. 9961. 


YED- sit., all conveniences. NW2. Refined 
iady only. GLA. 4631 morns/after 5. 


WEST Hampstead. Luxury ige “divan rm, 
fitted cupbds, c.h., daily service, eas 
frcils. 5 gns p.w. Garage avil, SWI. 


IGHGATE Wds. Furn. flat, seis - dole 
bedr., ige, | , use bth. 5 gns. TOD. 8207. 


NAUSWELL Hill. Lady 20/30 wtd share 
+ gdn flat, £2 


incl. It. & ht. STA. 7296. 


 gns. Pieasant room with breakfast & all 
amenities; Waterloo 10 mins. VAN. 5478. 


PROF. “man, 28, seeks similar type to share 
flat NW1. £4 10s. p.w. Must be willing 
to help domestic chores. Bcx 62 28. 


HIGHGATE Village, B/s., vise of kitchen 
incl. h. & c., baths. £2 10s. MOU 3196. 


] GE s/c. frn. flat N8. Mod. decor, suit 2 
adults. £6 p.w. MOU. 5436 or Box 665. 


Four miles west Marble Arch: large ‘comf, 
furn. bed-sit., with, own bathroom, 2 
divans, cooking fac., *phone. Musical house- 
hold. 4 gns. wly incl. heat, light & hot water 
Tel. SHE. 5807, evenings or weekend. 





(CHARMING balcony b/s., mod. block, 
every con. Bfst optl. WC area. a. Box 7 700. 


TURN. “ultra-modern s/c. maisonette- fiat, 
lounge, dble bedrm, kit., bathrm, a 


balcony. £260 p.a. Muswell Hill. TUD. 


NO® TH Dulwich (Station 2 mins). Furn. 
s/c, flat. Large sitting-room, double bed- 
mon & kit./bathroom. 12 mins train London 
Bridge, gd bus service. 44 gns. FOR. 1374. 


BUSINESS woman “can accommodate one or 

two persons in luxury bungalow, Harrow 

eoict: financial arrangement by agreement. 
x 611. 


____ ACCOMMODATION WANTED» 


Yecntun American scientist requires furn. / 
— s/c flatlet W1; kitchen and bath. 


ee musical couple with ] piano seek 
\ modest, comf. refuge, London. Box 507. 


FAMILY with every disadvantage : coloured, 
child, dog, mod. means, sk unfurn. ac- 
com. NW3, W11, W8, SW1L. MAI. 5619 evgs. 


PROF. qeddomels seeks s/c. furn. flatlet as 
pied-a-terre mainly weekends, evenings. 
Write tite BM/DKGH, London, WC1. 


SERIOUS student, 28, seeks heated London 
room for 3 months at moderate rent. 
Leyrer, 1 rue A-Magnard, Paris, 16. 


(CAPABLE woman (secretary) seeks room, 
—~7 nominal rent, exchange housework /cook- 
ing, evenings/early mornings. Box 691. 











SC. furn. flat for couple N or W London, 
occupancy immed. after Xmas. Box 604 


§TuDIo or large room, preferably unfurn., 
nw “Coking facils., reqd by couple with piano 
London area. Box 595 


Senresscs requires a furnished house or 
flat to accommodate 3 adults and 4 young 
daughters, from 1 to 27 January, in the 
don area. Ring MUSeum 2818, or write 
niversity Lodgings Bureau, Students’ Union, 
Malet St, WCI. 














NEW STATESMAN : 


PERSONAL 


28 NOVEMBER 1959 
PERSONAL—continued 





(CHRISTMAS. Widow (32) and daughter (5) 

would like to join in family festivities. 
Chores accepted and expenses shared. RICh- 
mond 0235 or Box 557. 


LIBRARY, Fitment — shelves & cupboards 
below -from. Ashburnham House, nr 
Battle, Sussex (being demolished). Approx. 
run (round three walls) 120ft, & 11ft high. 
Walnut, adjustable shelves. Most pleasing 
design, suitable old or modern building. A 
great bargain for some University or Insti- 
tution Library, or a large private Library. 
Write EDS, Canford, Dittons Rd, Eastbourne, 
or *phone, evenings, 1088. 


MOTHER of 9 sks Ks good s/h. books, toys; 
Rigg Beck, Newlands. nr Keswick. 


YAS Mina. Orphanage near Tunis. 100 

Algerian Refugee Orphans sheltered. 
Ages 8-13. They have been eating earth 9 
allay hunger pains. Please help us sup 
War on Want, 9 Madeley Rd, Ealing, ¥ 


S™ Ss - girl available as mother’s help, baby 
preferred. London area. Apply 26 St 
David’s Drive, Broxbourne, Herts. 
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£250: ‘New Statesman’ cartoon competi- 
“~~ ™, ton. Details: 10 Gt Turnstile, WC1. 


THE 1 Linguists’ guists’ Club, London’s Interna- 
tional Centre, Niddry Lodge, Holland 
St, W8 (WES. 0989), & 20 Grosvenor PIl., 
SW1 (SLO 9595), for conversation & tuition. 


P'SCUSSION Groups, conferences, theatre, 

sunbathing, poetry and painting among 
friendly members of the Progressive League 
(N.3), 20 Buckingham Street, WC2. 


LETTICE ‘Ramsey, Photographer. Please 
arrange London apmts through Ramsey & 
Muspratt, P.O. ). Terrace, Cambridge 4633. 








50 to 1,500 books from MS at low cost t by 
print-like IBM typing; all binding styles. 
Broadacre Books, Morley St, | Bradford 7, 


RITE for profit in spare time — wherever 
you live. Hundreds of RI students have 
earned while learning. Send for interesting 
free booklet — without > y: The Regent 
Institute (Dept G/191), Palace Gate, Lon, W8 


PRINTING at Jess cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, 











],REE bed-sitter with breakfast in doctor’s 
house in exchange coaching boy ~ parti- 
cularly Maths. Lady preferred. Box 46 


YPRUS—furn. house avail., —- rent. 


Gantz, 22 Holly Hill, NW3. HAM. 8941. 


Two pianos. Would anyone like to } play 
two piano music with moderately good 
sight-reader at weekends? Box 688. 


IRST-class houseboat, lovely moorings, 3 
bedrooms, bath, £1,200. CHI. 5267. 


LAT in Camberwell. Yng lady offers 
another p.g. accommodation. Write or call 
48 Paulet Rd, SES, for details. 
“CyUR white bones lie ‘neath the cloudless 
sky Of the summer islands fair, And 
there’s never a bay in the Northland grey, 
But our British dead are there.” Name of 
Author of these lines urgently required — can 
anyone i Please contact Miss Mark, 
AMB. 342 
mee FFE Hall. Anyone int erested this 
author & her work, write Box 657. 


HE National Trust seeks a tenant who 
will convert into one house and out- 
——— a group of five cottages standing 
themselves near the river Thames on its 
Tass at Buscot near Lechlade. 21 years lease 
at "a nominal rent. Substantial capital ex- 
p2nditure needed on repairs, improvements 
and provision of services. Apply in writing to 
Area Agent, 14 London St, Faringdon, Berks. 


HRISTMAS International Peace Week. 

Friendship House, Biickeburg, Germany. 
23-30 Dec. Celebrations, excursions, confer- 
ence. Fee £5 10s. Details from A. Brockle- 
hurst, 6 Endsleigh St, WCl. 


OREST School Camps. ~ Introductory 
course, 29 December to 4 January, for 
anyone who is interested in progressive edu- 
cational ideas, & who wishes to join the staff of 
these co-educational tented summer camps for 
children of all ages. Details from Mrs S. 
Powesland, 26 Chicago Av., Gillingham, Kent. 


FRIENDLY _ inform:l society through 

which members meet at theatres, con- 
certs, opera, ‘oy exhibitions, dances, etc. 
Send s.a.e. to The Companions i 11(S) 
Dryden Chambers, 119 Oxford St, W 


ABTISTS wishing to ‘exhibit in a Conia 
gallery please apply to Box 541. 


LITERARY and Genealogical tesearch — 
4 reasonable terms, quick service. Box 321 




















I WRITE speeches, sales letters, books, sg 
nical articles, etc, Box 314. 


EAUTICIAN. Masseuse treatments incl. 
relaxation & toning massage. REN. 2448. 


AUTOGRAPH Letters and Manuscripts ‘of 
literary, historical, theatrical and ——- 
fic interests wanted to purchase. C. & I. K. 
ors gr dey Ltd, 22 Buckingham Gate, SW1. Tel. 


"THE Blue ‘Card Club, 97 Charing Cross 
Road, WC2, gets 10% reduction at many 
London restaurants. 1 gn. yearly. Refunded 
after fortnight if not satisfied. 


HILDREN’S Party? Save headaches by 


booking Aiexander’s entertainment. 16 
Chichele Mansions, Chichele Road, NW2. 





STORIES wanted by the Agency cy y Dept ¢ t C.20 
of British Institute of Ficti riting 
Science Ltd, Chronicle House, Fleet St, EC4. 
We negotiate suitable work on a 15% of 
sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable ‘work 
returned with reasons for rejection. We also 
offer an interesting booklet giving details and 
fees for our Courses & Criticisms, and success 
letters from students. 


ID you know? A portable typewriter of 
world-famous make — Olympia, Olivetti or 
Imperial — can be*yours for 25s. down. Balance 
over 18 months. Write: pe | Supplies 
Co., 16 College Crescent, NW3. Typewriter 
repairs: free estimate, collection and delivery. 


DHILIP “Humphreys, “psychologist, formerly 
_Prince’ s Gate, now Richmond. RIC. 4 


TRITE to sell — once you Know How! = 
Sales— No Fees tuition shows you how 
to write for profit. Free subscription to The 
Writer tells you regularly what editors buy. 
Also two Free writing encyclopedias for your 
benefit. Send for Free NI ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success’. Henry Kowal, BA 
School of Successful Writing” Ltd, 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W1. 




















etc., with illustrations. Susan 
fully “Ltd, Qa Blenheim St, Wl. MAY 6093. 


wrer 'S wrong with the ABC? Ask k Phone- 
tic Alph. Assn, 86 Dalmain Rd, SE23 


"THERE'S always “something sedis 
doing (incl. doing nothing!) at Braziers, 


Ipsden, Oxon. Send p.c. for 1960 list. 











‘HRONIC Catarrth is commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, 
cauterisation and even surgery but, withal, the 
condition -the implacable enemy of fitness, 
activity, happiness (and beauty) — remains. 
Garlisol tablets will liquefy catarrh and purify 
and clear the whole system. Entirely harmless 
and benevolent; no drug reaction on the heart 
or a? other — . Not habit-formi: Send 
52s 6d. today for "1,000 Garlisol tablets (six 
months* supply) with informative booklet of 
home tveatment and dietary advice. - Garlisol 
Natural Remedies. Fairlight, Sussex. 


TY ONDON Contact Lens Centre, 66 New 
Cavendish Street, W1. Booklet sent. Also 
Oxford, Cambridge, Ipswich. 


HUMANISM - a modern outlook. There 
may be a group near you. Write Ethical 
Union, 13 Prince of Wales Terrace, W8. 


UITAR Lessons. Classical. Chesnakov, 
48a Cathcart Road, SW10. FLA. 4354. 


H4vE a massage to keep fit and healthy. 
Excellent tonic for tiredness and ner- 
vous tension. 7 —ee Mon.-Fri., 11 
am.-5 p.m. HAM. 


FOREIGN, girls, Fae /willing avail. » 
au pair’ (2) req. free board & lodg. 
exch. 4 hrs > (3) also fre he sm. nog 
f. bd & lodg. and offer 2 aes eee 
10 Exhibition Rd, SW7. 


44% % Interest (tax paid). iter in a Society 

with a Proud Policy through The New 
Homes Building Society, 342 Richmond Rd. 
E. Twickenham. Chr. Anthony Marlowe, MP. 


Mpg eee | Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends (Quakers) free on a pli- 
cation to the Friends Home Service Ca 

mittee, Friends House, Euston Rd, Lon, NWI, 


FAMILY —— Booklet free under plain, 
sealed cover. Premier Laboratories (Box 
46), 333 Gray’s Inn Rd, WCl. 





























FOREIGN Languages « on Records. Visaphone 
9 LP records, 2 books in case. French or 
German ££ 8s. Interpret holiday crses: 3 LP 
records, 2 books. French, Spanish, Italian or 
German £3 10s. Free trial, post- -free. No dep. 
Barmerlea Book Sales, Ltd Pert, nae 
NS), _10 Bayley St, Wl. MUS. 7223. 


HYSICAL Culture based on rhythmic 

breathing and sustained movement. Re- 
laxation Exercises. AP, lics to Mrs Mellish, 30 
Pembridge Rd, W1 el. BAY. 4972 between 
11 a.m. 1 p.m. on to Thurs. inclusive. 


CONTINENT. Attract. posts for girls avail. 
Eductour, 10 Exhibition Rd, London. 








TV urgently needs scripts and you can be 
taught to write them. Apply De 4 162, 
TV Writing School, 14 Sackville St, Wl. 


LYRIcs & sketches _ 7 Scripts and s.a.e. 
to Irving _ Theatre, eicester Sq, * “wz. 


DUREX gloves and rubber surgical ~ appli- 

ances sent under plain cover. Write or 

Pag oa our free price list now. Fiertag, Dept 
» 34 Wardour St, London, W1. 


WHERE TO STAY _ 


FFASTON Court Hotel, Chagford, Devon. 
Small, warm hotel. Central heating, open 
fires in three lounges. Excellent chef & waiter 
summer & winter. Very r reduced winter terms. 


NEMBROKESHIRE. Guests welcomed Old 
Manor, woods, own farm, secluded, near 
sea. Lockley, Orielton, Pembroke. 


‘OTSWOLDS for Christmas. Tower House 
Hotel, Woodchester, Stroud Valley, Glos. 
Cen. htg, fires, 2 acres wooded parkland. 


RECULVER we Beltinge, Kent. Friend- 
ly weekends, A few —— for Christ- 
mas houseparty, Herne Bay 7 


RECUPERATION at ——— House in 53 
beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exercise. 

















Entirely a Farm cass milk. 
Treatment desired. Health + Write 
for terms arid b ure. yo ‘ouse, Sale- 
hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx. obertsbridge 126. 





SCHOOLS 
St CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth, 
co-education 5 to 18 years, in an open-air 
atmosphere of ordered freedom. High stan- 


dards of creative work and achievement’ lead- 
ing to Universities and satisfying careers. N. 
King Harris, MA 


A HIGHGATE. Montessori Kindergarten. 
. cee a 2}-5 yrs. Open ail 
year. MOU. 


SOLDAY TRAVEL 








WINTER SPORTS 
THROUGH COOKS 


You can choose from a wonderful selec- 
tion of inclusive holidays at over 100 
resorts! A few examples of 8 8 day holidays 
by rail and sea travel are: 


Adelboden £26 17s. Parthenen £21 18s. 


Lauterbrunnen £24 Igls £23 17s. 
Arosa £28 lls. Kitzbuhel £25 16s. 
Davos £29 Ils. Ortisei £27 13s. 


and if you book early Cooks guarantee 
Couchettes (sleeping accommodation) on 
the Special Trains. You can also travel 
by air. Write for FREE 112 page pro- 
gramme ‘Winter Sports’ to 


THOS. COOK & SON LTD, 


Dept. H/DFZ, Berkeley Street, London 
Wi, and branches, or from any offite of 
Dean & Dawson, Pickfords or appointed 
booking agents. 





CHRISTMAS/NEW YEAR HOLIDAYS 


Here are some suggestions for a 
cheerful Christmas or New Year: 
Winter Sports Parties dep. 18, 19, 20 
22, 23, 27 December, 1 January 

Winter Sunshine Holidays 

Christmas Parties in Britain (Kent, 

Surrey, Berkshire, Isle of Wight, Suffolk) 
New Year’s Party in Surrey 


ERNA LOW TRAVEL. SERVICE 
47 (NS) 4 wr eee Road, London, 
W7. 8881-4. 





SKI WITH THE 
CLUB gta Sa 


at their ‘villages de neige’ 
LEYSIN, ENGE vane or SERRE 
CHEVA 
A winter sports holiday. oath this famous 
French Club is gayer and more light- 
hearted than anything you have ever 
known. —— for the perfect ski- 
ing holiday, 
Including e free pass on all the ski-lifts 
¢ the resort, 
Full details from 
TRAVEL COUNSELLORS LTD, 
139 Kensington High Street, 
(entrance in Wrights Lane) 
London, W8. WEStetn 1517. 


PEDAGOGUES prevented by pecuniary 
problems from packing pupils off to 
Continent, invited to enquire about excur- 
sionful holidays in_the.South West arranged 
by new agency. From 6 gns. for 7 days. 
Exetours, Agriculture House, Exeter. 


WINTER is a time to flee from Fog and 
Flu. We offer a really magnificent col- 
lection of Ski-ing and Sunshine holidays (also 
special Christmas/New Year arrangements in 
Majorca & Paris). Call, write or telephone 
today, Protravel (NS), 12 Gt Castle Set, 
Oxford Circus, London, W1 (behind Peter 
Robinson). inson). LANgham 3101. 


[NPIA, Ceylon, Malaya, Australia. Passage 
available to Bombay £53 10s., Colombo 
£56 10s., Singapore £81 10s., Sydney, via 
Panama, £150. Indian National Travels _- 
25 Bloomsbury Way, Lon., WCl. HOL. 11 


PPS. (Passion Play - Post Script). aes 

Ingham has 350 places for the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play in 1960 reserved for 
members of his ‘Summer Schools’ Parties. 
Two parties will travel by air both ways at 
an inclusive charge of 29 gns.; five parties 
will be combined with ‘Art and Architecture’ 
tours to Passau and Vienna (16 days— 46 gns.) 
& three parties will include, also, a stay in 
Salzburg (22 days—55 gns.). Accommodation 
in Oberammergau & Ist class seats for ‘the 
Play are guaranteed for all members of these 
parties. nformation now available from 
Harold Ingham Ltd, 15 St John’s Road, 
Harrow. HARrow 1040 & 1087. 


____ FOOD AND DRINK 


EW “Mural by Lyall ~ Watson at the 
Chicken Bar, 42 High St, Hampstead 
(opp. Post Office), now open_until 11.30 p.m, 
“Chicken Maryland’ and ‘Chicken Paprika’ 
acclaimed by customers best value _in town. 


Roar Jelly, so much in the news, is the 
fabulous milk of the Queen Bee. Recom- 
mended as a first-class Energy Food when 
packed in Clover Honey. A 21-day course 
costs 42s. from Nectarene Royal Jelly Pro- 
ducts, The Honey Farm, , Aberayron- 4, Cards. 


WARM Christmas welcome is always 
strengthened by a glass of El Cid Sherry. 
It's a — Amontillado — light, full-bodied 
and lovely-a delight to eye and to palate! 
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OPERA AND BALLET 





THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 


Sovent Garden, WC 
Box Office: Tel. COVent Garden 1066 


THE ROYAL BALLET 
30 Nov. & 3 Dec. at 7.30, Ondine 
1 Dec. at 7.30, The Firebird, Les 
Patineurs, Antigone 
5 Dec. at’ 2.15, Sylvia 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
2 & 5 Dec. at 7, Aida 
4 Dec. at 7, Der Rosenkavalier 





SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 
TER. 1672 


OPERA SEASON 
Evenings 7.30 
1 & 3 Dec. Cinderella (La Cenerentola) 
2 Dec. Katya Kabanova (last perf.) 
4 Dec. Andrea Chenier 
5 Dec. Don Giovanni (last perf.) 





MEYERBEER'S ‘Les Huguenots’. Intro, by 
4 Peter G. Foster, assisted by members 
of cast recent revival, Sun. 29 Nov. at 8 p.m., 
4 St James’s Sq., SW1. Partics: Hon. Sec., 
Opera Circle, WES. 7513. 
THEATRES : 
RTS. TEM. 3334. Tu. to Fri. 8.0. Sat. & 
Sun. 5 & 8. ‘A Man’s Job’, Mems. : 
JRVING. WHI. 8657. Glamour & Girls. 
Now in its 4-yr. Cont. revue fr. 2.30, 
Sun. 4. Call/send 27s. 6d. for mems’ ticket. 
| OYAL Court, SLO. 1745, 7.30. Th, 2.30. 
Sat. 4.30 & 8.15. Peggy Ashcroft, Eric 
Porter, Mark Dignam: Ibsen’s ‘Rosmersholm’. 
H. Royal, E15. MAR. 5973. 8, Sat. 5 & 8. 
‘Make Me An Offer’, by W. Mankowitz. 
TOWER. 7.30. 26, 27, 28 Nov. Ben Jon- 
son’s “The Alchemist’. 4, 5, 6 (mems), 
10, 11, 12 Dec. Shakespeare’s ‘Othello’, Book 
now CAN. 3475 (9-6)/CAN. 5111 (6-8.30). 
T JNITY. EUS. 5391. Fri. St. Sn. 7.45. ‘Anna 
Christie’ — West Indian Cast. Mems, _ 


CONCERT 
ICA, 4 St. James’s Square, SW1. Friday, 4 
December, 8.30. Works for Piano: 


Schoenberg, Charles Ives. Vocal Works: Bar- 





tok. $choenberg, Webern, Richard Bennett. 
Piano: William Masselos. New Music Sin- 
gers: director Graham Treacher. Tickets: 
5s. at the door. ent. ar 
ENTERTAINMEKTS 
OBRAZTSOV 


(Russian Puppet-Master from Moscow) 
Four special recitals. 
Royal Festival Hall (Recital Room) 
(WAT. 3191), Thurs. 10 Dec.; and Wig- 
more Hall (WEL. 2141), Sat. 12 Dec. 
Performances at 6.30 and 8.30 p.m, each 
date. Reserved tickets 15s., 10s., 5s., 
from respective Box Offices. 





CADEMY (GER. 2981). Daily 11 a.m. 

Ex. Suns). The Comedie Francaise in 

Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (UV). 

VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Films by Fellini. 

Until 29 Nov.: ‘Il Bidone’ (A). From 

30 Nov.: Masina in ‘Notti Di Cabiria’ (X). 
McLaren’s ‘A Chairy ‘Tale’ (U). 


“IZ RAMPUS Dance’, Kensington 

Hall, Thurs. 3 Dec. at 8. Austrian 
Cabaret — Viennese Buffet — Dancing until mid- 
night. Tickets from Anglo-Austrian Society, 
139 Kensington High St, W8. WES. 9005. 
Members 5s., Non-members & at door 7s. 6d., 
limited number of Student Tickets at 3s. 6d. 


CA, 17 Dover St, W1. Dancing to the Buddy 
Kaye Quartette Today Sat. 28 November 

8-11 p.m. Mems. 3s., their Guests 5s. 
DANCE: 7.30-11 p.m. Sth Place Ethical 
Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq. Sat. 

5 Dec. Tickets 4s. All welcome. 

CENTRAL London Fabian Socty, joint 
4 dance with Hampstead Labour Pty at 
Hampstead, Tn Hall, Sat. 5 Dec. 8 p.m. 4s. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Town 








BRIGHTON ART GALLERY 
Church Street 


THE AUTUMN EXHIBITION 
Pictures selected from the Royal 
Academy and other exhibitions of 1959 


14 November to 13 December 
Weekdays 10-7, Sundays 2-6 
Admission free 





HE Albanian Society’s Exhibition of 

Albanian Costume, Embroideries, Con- 
temporary Products, Books, Photographs, &c., 
is open (admission free) on 4 December 
(10 a.m. to 9 p.m.) and 5 December (9 a.m. 
to 6.30 p.m.) at 27 Albany Street, London, 
NW 1. Books, publications, Christmas cards & 
fascinating, unusual Christmas gifts from 
Albania will be on sale. 


-_ 
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eens EXHIBITIONS—continued __ 
CA, 17 Dover St, W1. Picture Fair. Buy a 
ticket for 15 gns., and win an original work 
by Delvaux, Man Ray, Pasmore, Picasso, 
Piper, Turnbull. 2-17 December. Daily 10-6. 
Saturdays 10-1. Adm. free. vet : 
DUNOYER De Segonzac. An Arts Council 
exhibition. Royal Academy Diploma 
Gallery. Extended to 13 December. Weekdays 
10-6; Sun. 2-6. Admission 2s. 6d Aree 
LIPCHITz2: Sculpture. An Arts Council ex- 
hibition. Tate Gallery. Till 16 December. 
Mon. Wed. Fri. Sat. 10-6; Tues & Thurs. 

10-8; Sun. 2-6. Admission 2s. 6d. 

HE Polite Tournament: Modern Japanese 
Woodcuts 1-31 Dec., St George’s Gallery, 
7 Cork St, W1. REG. 3660; 10-6, Sats 10-1. 
ENNIS James-—pntgs. Comedy Gallery, 
Gxenden St, Haymarket. 10-6, Sats 10-1. 
N ARLBOROUGH Gallery, 17-18 Old 
Bond St, Wl. ‘Art in Revolt: Ger- 
many 1905-1925’. Chagall, Kirchner, Klee, 





Kokoschka, Marc, etc. In aid of World 
Refugee Year. Admn 2s. 6d. Students Is. 
Daily 10-5. Sat. 10-12. 


ICTURES, Prints and Pottery. Christmas 
Exhibition & Sale in aid of the Daily 
Worker on Saturday, 28 Nov., 4.30 to 8 p.m. 
Sunday, 29 Nov., 11 to 6.30 p.m. at 78 
Regents Park Road, NW1. Refreshments. 
Admission by catalogue Is. 


] RIAN Gallery, 7 Porchester Place, Marble 
Arch, W2. Lacasse, till 5 Dec. 10-6 daily. 
(QALLERY One, 20 D’Arblay St, 
(GER, 3529.) F. N. Souza. ; z 
ANOVER Gallery, 32a St George St, W1. 
Stefan Knapp — Recent paintings. Until 12 
December. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. é 
7 APLAN Gallery. Paintings by Maurice 
Collis, from 2 Dec. 6 Duke St, St. James s. 
EICESTER Galleries, Leicester Sq. Anne 
Madden, Georges Cotos, G. Barbisan. All 
first exhibitions in London. 10-5.30, Sats 10-1. 


ARIS Gallery, 1 Albany Terrace, NW1. 

WEL. 7360. (Regent’s Park Stn). Figure 
Variations — paintings from Paris & London. 
Daily 10-6, Sats 10-1. 


EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W1. 

Constellations by Miro: Papiers collés 
by Matisse: Lithographies by Dufy and 
‘1000 gravures en couleurs’. Hours 10-6, Sat. 
10-1. Until 8 Jan 1960. 


ADDINGTON Galleries, recent sculp- 
ture Trevor Bates, 10-6. Sats 10-1. At 2 
Cork St, W1. wi ie 
} WELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, 
The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, 
NW1. The Microscope and Zoology in the 
Nineteenth Century; Electricity in the Ser- 
vice of Medicine, and other exhibitions Mon- 
Fri., 10-5. Admission free. 


HITECHAPEL Art Gallery: Cecil Col- 
lins: a retrospective exhibition of paint- 
ings, drawings and _ tapestries 1928-1959. 
Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mon- 
days. Adm, free. Adjoins Aldgate East Stn. 


OODSTOCK Gallery, 16 Woodstock St, 
W1. MAYfair 4419. Paintings by Jean- 
nette Jackson and The Quinton Group till 
5 Dec., Garcia-Llort till 28 Dec., Janet Green 
30 Nov.-5 Dec. Wkdays 10-6, Sats 10-1. * 
T7WEMMER’S, 26 Litchfield St, WC2. 
Misc. works by Picasso, Miro, Braque, 
Pissarro, Bott, Friesz, Delvaux, Sutherland, 
Bratby, Meadows, Frink, etc. 

UDES of Jean Straker — Photography 12-9, 

5s. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq., W1. 

LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


Wi. 





LONDON NEW LEFT CLUB 
formerly Universities & Left 
Review Club 
Monday, 30 November: 7.30 for 8 p.m. 
THE TWO CULTURES: Dr E. Burhop 
and Norman Birnbaum 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Square, 
W1. (Two minutes Warren St Station) 
Admission 2s. 6d. Members ls. 





PUBLIC DEBATE ON 
DIRECT ACTION 
sponsored by The Direct Action Commit- 
tee Against Nuclear War, The Labour 
Peace Fellowship and Peace News. 
Conway Hall, 7.30 p.m. Thurs. 10 Dec. 
Proposers: Dr Alex Comfort, April 


Carter. 
Opposers: Dr David Pitt, John Rankin, 
Admission 2s. 6d. 








‘G UIDING Forces of Nature’. Pub. Lect. 
¥ Sun. 29 Nov. 8 p.m. Free lit. s.a.e. ULT. 
62 Queen’s Gdns, W2. PAD. 0688. 
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_LECTURES AND MEETINGS —continued 


NIVERSITY College London, Gower St, 

WCl1. Lunch Hour Lectures, 1.15-2. Ad- 
mission free. 1 Dec. ‘Vibration Problems in 
Engineering’ by Professor R. E. D. Bishop. 
3 Dec. ‘The Origin of Indian Corn’ by Mr 
P. R. Bell. 
CA, 17 Dover St, Wl. The 50’s, Roger 

Coleman: ‘The Top Tens of the Fifties’ 
—A look at jazz and pop music of the 50’s 
with Audio-visual illustrations. Chairman: 
Lawrence Alloway. Tuesday, 1 December, 
8.15 p.m. Admission 3s. Members ls. 6d. 


ABIAN Annual General Meeting, new 
date, and place, Sat., 5 December, 2 p.m. 
Assembly Hall, London University Institute 
of Education, Malet St, WC1l. Mems only. 
SIR Isaiah Berlin addresses Council of 
Christians and Jews Public Meeting on 
‘John Stuart Mill and the Ends of Life’. 5 


p.m. Wednesday, 2 December. Conference 
Hall, County Hall, SE1. ae 
DUSHKIN Club, 24 Kensington Park 


Gardens, W11, PARk 7696. Fri. 27 Nov., 
8 p.m. Prof. E. Hill (Cambridge): ‘Pushkin 
House of USSR Acad. of Sciences in Lenin- 
grad’, Fri. 4 Dec., 8 p.m. Sir John Cockcroft: 
‘Science in Soviet Union’. Chair.: Prof. 
P. M. Blackett. All seats reserved in adv. At 
Pushkin House, 46 Ladbroke Grove, Sat., 
Sun., 5 & 6 Dec., 3-8 p.m. Russian Christmas 
Bazaar, to be opened at 4 p.m. on Sat. by 
Anya Linden (Royal Ballet). Russian books, 
toys, antiques, novelties. Russian buffet. 
Musical entertainment, etc. In Royal Festival 
Hall Recital Room (Gen. Manager, T. E. 
Bean), Mon., 7 Dec., 8.15 p.m. Kedroff Vocal 
Quartet; recital of Russian classical, folk & 
Georgian songs & Church music. Tkts 9s., 7s., 
4s. from Pushkin House & Royal Festival Hall. 
*“T°HE Evolutionary Philosophy of Samuel 
utler.” New Jewish Society, Wed., 2 
December at 8 p.m. Simon Marks Room, 
Bedford House, 108 Baker St, W1. 


CENTRAL London Fabian Society. David 
4 Ennals, ‘Moscow’s Changing Attitudes’. 
Wed. 2 Dec., 7.30, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq., WCl. Vis. 2s. 6d. Details of Society: 
Membership Sec., 42a Westbere Rd, NW2. 


DLERIAN Society. “The Adopted Child’, 

* Margaret Kornitzer (author of ‘Adop- 
tion’), Tues., 1 Dec., 7.30 punctually. Alliance 
Hall, Palmer St, SW1. Non-members 2s. 6d. 
(Students Is.) 

HAW Society. Francis Watson, OBE, on 
“7 ‘Lawrence of Cloud’s Hill’ (T.  E. 
Lawrence), at National Book League, 7 Albe- 
marle St, Wl. 4 Dec., 7. Non-mems 2s. 6d. 
GERGEI Obraztsov will be the chief speaker 

at the SCR 35th Anniversary Meeting, 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Square, W1, 
9 Dec., 7.30 p.m. Tickets 2s. 6d. from SCR, 
14 Kensington Sq., W8. 


“THE Labour Party — Left or Right’? Public 
meeting Bellfield School, Bell St, NW1. 
3 Dec., 8 p.m. Speakers: Ian Mikardo, James 
MacColl, MP, Dr. Bruce Cardew, John Silkin. 
Questions & discussion. 
Conway Discussions. S. Place Ethical 

A Soc. Red Lion Sq., WCl. Tues, 7.15. 
1 Dec. Brigadier G. Chatterton, ‘How Many 
Million Refugees? Their Claim on our Con- 
science’. 

AMAKRISHNA Vedanta Centre, 68 

Dukes Ave, Muswell Hill, N10: Swami 

Ghanananda, Suns 5 p.m. _ Upanishads. 
Swami Mukhyananda, Thurs. 3 Dec., 7.30, 
Kingsway Hall, Holborn: ‘Worship of God 
as Mother’. Vedanta mag. 2s. 6d 


PIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures 
“’ and demonstrations daily. London H.Q., 
33 Belgrave Square, SW1. BEL. 3351. 

HE West London Ethical Society, 13 

Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington 
High St, W8, Sun. 29 November, 6.30 Music 
& Readings. 7 p.m. ‘William Wilberforce’s 
Achievement’: H. J. Blackham. 
BRITISH-Yugoslav Society. ‘Education in 

Yugoslavia,’ talk by Dr. D. Brkitch, 2 
Dec., 6.45 p.m. Ivanhoe Hotel, Bloomsbury 
St, WCl. Non-mems welc. Partics. Socy: 
Hon. Sec., 6 Den Close, Beckenham, Kent. 


“. PLACE Ethical Soc. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Sq., WCl. Sun. 11 a.m. 29 Nov. 
Archibald Robertson, MA, ‘What a piece of 
Work is Man!’ Write for Free ‘Monthly Re- 
cord’. Chamber Music Concert. 6.30 p.m. 


IWC London Branch, Fri., 4 Dec., 8.30. 
‘Off the Beaten Track in China’ (illus- 
trated). Dr Romila Thapar. 62 Queen’s Gdns, 
W2. PAD. 0688. Public Lecture. Free. 
BUPDHIST Society, 58 Eccleston Square, 
SW1. Wed. 2 Dec., Christmas Party for 
Members (5s.) and Invited Guests only. Send 
3s. for ‘The Middle Way’. Inf. TAT. 1313. 


























ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


50s. by surface mail to any address in the world. (25s. for six months.) 
By air mail to Europe 90s.; Middle East 98s.: N. & S. America, India & 
Pakistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 140s. 
By air express to W. Africa 90s.; FE. Africa 95s.; S. Africa, India 98s. 
Singapore & Malaya 150s.; Australia 130s. 
U.S.A. $9 (surface) $19 (air) 
NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WCI 

















LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAIN'NG 





INSTITUT FRANCAIS Du 
ROYAUME-UNI 
Queensberry Place, London, SW7 
KENsington 6211 


Limited number of applications can now 
be accepted for special intensive course 
with audio-visual methods for beginners 
(starting next January). 
Evening classes in French language, liter- 
ature and institutions. 
Preparation for French University de- 
grees and Diplomas (Lille and Sorbonne), 
For further details please apply to the 
Director of Studies, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Extension Weekend Course 


Wansfell Residential College, Theydon 
Bois, Essex, Fri. 4 December-Sun 6 De- 
cember: ‘NATIONALISM AND THE 
FUTURE IN AFRICA’. Lecturers: Prof. 
K. Robinson, John Hatch, BA, Inclusive 
fee 45s. (35s. Essex residents), Engs & 
applicns to the Deputy Director (Exten- 
sion N), Dept of Extra-Mural Studies, 
Univ. of London, Senate House. WCl. 





LEARN TO DRAW 


For Pleasure or Profit. Art Courses 
Direct from Paris IN ENGLISH. 
Send 4d stamp for free illustrated 32- 

page brochure. 

PARIS ABC SCHOOL OF ART LTD 

_ (Dept 128) 
211 Piccadiily, London, W1 








LANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of 

Foreign Languages & School of English 
for Foreign Nationals. Students’ Club, 26-32 
Oxford Street, LANgham 1005. All foreign 
languages in day and evng classes or private 
lessons, beginners & all grades. Daily classes 
in English and prep. for Cambridge Univ. 
Certificates. Short or long courses. Enrol. 
ment daily. Prospectus free. 


RENCH Correspondence Courses: (1) 
Complete Course; (2) Basic French for 
Conversation; (3) Translation Courses. Les- 
son-by-lesson coaching by experienced French 
Teachers. Easy payments, combined class/ 
correspondence courses. Send for Prospectus: 
Mentor, 11 Charing Cross Road, WC2. 





SECRETARI AL Training, especially for uni- 

versity graduates, and older students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses. Write 
Organising Secretary. Davies’s, 2 Addison 
Road, W14. PARk 8392. 


GREGG and Pitman Intensive Secretarial 
Courses. Day and_ Evening Classes. 
Frances King Secretarial School, la Harring- 
ton Road, SW7. KEN. 4771. 


HOME Preparation for Examinations, 

University Correspondence College, est. 
1887, conducts tuition by postal lessons for 
General Certificate of Education (London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others), 
London University External Degrees (BA 
BSc, BSc(Econ), LLB). ACP, LCP, Law and 
many other exams. Prospectus free from 
Registrar, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
SHULAMITH Shafir, Concert Pianist, has 
\¥ vacancies for a few pupils. SPE. 1925. 
"TOUCH-typing. 














Learn in 12-24 private 
lessons. Peggy Sutton, FLAxman 7967. 





LECTURE COURSES, etc.—cont. on page 775 
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